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V  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  wmld  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipiee 
gf  Ulling  unbiased  truth,  let  him  proclaim  tear  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  qf  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  gf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dm  Fo*. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

.French  politics  this  week  have  again  been  thrown  into 
agitation  by  the  serious  proportions  to  which  an  insig¬ 
nificant  dispute  between  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  grown.  The  Senate  asserted  its  right  to 
restore  certain  appropriations  in  the  Budget  suppressed 
by  the  Chamber,  and  the  Chamber  declines  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  this  right.  The  quarrel  remains  still  unsettled, 
but  the  majority  of  moderate  men  on  both  sides  are  in¬ 
clined  to  accept  a  compromise.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
Senate  should  be  allowed  to  make  the  alterations 
claimed  but  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  should 
retain  the  right  to  say  the  last  word,  and  to  expunge 
the  charges  if  they  should  not  find  on  second  thoughts 
a  majority  of  supporters.  The  extreme  partisans  on 
both  sides  oppose  this  arrangement.  Meantime  it  is 
feared  that  the  Marshal-President  will  not  consent  to 
those  sweeping  changes  in  the  administrative  'personnel 
which  M.  Jnles  Simon  considers  essential,  and  it  is  sus¬ 
pected  that  M.  Gambotta  is  not  very  well  disposed 
towards  the  new  Minister. 


A  curious  rapprochement  has  taken  place  between  the 
Legitimists  and  the  Bonapartists  in  France.  The 
journals  of  the  three  sections  of  the  Right  are  now  in 
complete  accord,  and  all  go  into  ecstasies  when  a 
Republican  is  beaten  anywhere  by  an  adherent  of  the 
Empire,  or  of  the  ancien  regime^  or  of  the  Monarchy  of 
July.  The  Legitimists  who  used  to  speak  with  inex¬ 
tinguishable  scorn  of  the  Bonapartists  have  now  taken 
to  defending  or  applauding  the  Gommissimis  mixtes.  We 
should  like  to  know  what  Berryer  would  have  thought 
of  a  political  alliance  with  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  !  It  is 
more  than  ever  clear  that  the  struggle  in  France  has 
become  one  between  Republic  and  Enjpire,  and  that 
the  Legitimists  and  Orleanists,  if  they  cannot  bring 
themselves  loyally  to  accept  the  former,  will  have  to 
enrol  themselves  as  servitors  of  the  latter. 


Mr.  Swinburne’s  pamphlet  on  the  Muscovite  Crusade 
seems  to  have  been  called  foi*th  by  his  amazement  at 
finding  Mr.- Carlyle  among  . the  denouncers  of  the  Bul¬ 
garian  massacres.  “  A'preacher,”  he  says,  “  who  de¬ 
fends  the  gallows,  an  apostle  who  approves  the  lash,  has  • 
lifted  up  his  voice  against  oppression,  and  has  cursed 
‘  the  unspeakable  Turk  *  by  all  his  gods :  in  the  name  of 
Francia  and  in  the  name  of  Mouravieff*  the  champion  of 
Eyre  Pasha  in  Jamaica  has  uttered  his  sonorous  note  of 
protest  against  the  misdeeds  of  Achmet  Aga  in  Bulgaria.” 


We  should  imagine  that  Mr.  Carlyle  must  be  equally 
surprised  to  find  whose  champion  Mr.  Swinburne  is  in 
the  following  sentence.  **  It  cannot  be  therefore  in  his 
most  undeserving  name  that  we  hear  this  protest  on 
behalf  of  suffering  Christians  put  forth  by  the  worshipper 
of  every  ^llows  on  earth  but  one — and  that  one  the 
cross  of  Christ.”  Mr.  Swinburne  expresses  his  delight 
in  the  name  of  “  all  sincere  and  lifelong  admirers  of  the 
greatest  English  writer  now  living  among  us”  that  ‘‘there 
is  actually  some  limit  however  undefinable  to  Mr.Carlyle’s 
admiration  of  the  strongest  hand.”  But  he  asks  “  why 
the  single  exception  which  is  to  prove  the  else  universal 
rule  should  be  that  particular  instance  which  apparently 
it  is.”  “  What  is  the  peculiar  sanctifying  quality  in  the 
Bulgarian  which  is  to  exempt  him  at  need  from  the 
good  offices  of  *  beneficent  whip  *  and  ‘  portable  gallows,* 
as  from  things  insupportable  and  maleficent  to  him 
alone  of  human  kind  ?  ”  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  no 
difficnlty  in  answering’  this  question.  The  peeuliar 
sanctifying  quality  in  the  Bulgarian  is  Work,  Industry. 
The  Turk  has  the  qualities  which  are  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
peculiar  abhorrence ;  he  is  idle,  sensual,  incompetent,  a 
cumberer  of  the  ground.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  never,  in 
theory  at  least,  raised  his  voice  in  favour  of  an  incapable 
ruler.  The  Bulgarian  is  the  working  bee  of  the  Turkish 
hive  ;  and  it  is  only  against  the  drones  that  Mr.  Carlyle 
invokes  the  help  of , the  beneficent  whip  and  portable 
gallows.  , 


•I  ,  ,  ,  ^ 

The  Daily- News  of  Monday,  and  the  Times  of  Friday, 
report  an' incident  which  has  a  bearing  on  the  question 
of  guarantees  for  reform  in  -Turkey.  ?  During  the  Bul¬ 
garian  massacres  in  May,  two  Frenchmen  were  murdered 
in  cold  blood  at  Peruachitza.  The- French  Consul  at 
Philippopolis,  M.  d’Istria,  obtained,  withbut^any  .assist¬ 
ance  from^the  authorities,  the  names  of  the  murderers, 
and  two  witnesses  against  them.  Before,  however,  the 
witnesses  could  come  forward  with  their  evidence,  M. 
d’Istria  had  to  procure  a  guarantee  from  the  Grand 
Vizier  that  their  lives  should  bo  protected.  He  ob¬ 
tained  also  a  vizierial  letter  for  the  jurrest  of  the  mur¬ 
derers.  These  the  local  Alutessarif  delayed  for  some 
time  on  various  pretexts,  but  at  last  they  were  appre¬ 
hended.  However,  they  were  released  on  bail,  after  two 
or  three  days’  confinement,  .and  shortly  afterwards  the 
man  and  the  woman  who  had  been  induced  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  were  -barbarously  murdered.  The  authorities 
allege  that  they  committed  suicide,  taking  a  hint  firom 
the  manner  in  which  Abdul  Aziz  departed  this -life. 
This  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  depth  to  ^^licji  the 
corruption  of  justice  has  fallen  in  Turkey,  spmo 

people  still  believe  that  this  state  of  things  can  b?' swept 
away  by  the  public  recitation  of  another.  Firman  of 
Reforms.  -  .  » 1“ 
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We  ex|>res8  some  doubts  in  another  oolnmn  as  to  the 
-  .1  of  the  petition  of  the  Indian  Musnlmans  to 


a  passionate  energ^r  in  hononr  of  the  men,  and  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  events,  that  bad  heralded  in  the  later 
snccessfnl  movements  of  national  union.  It  is  from  the 
ranks  of  such  revolntionists  who  once  courageously 
staked  their  life  and  freedom  on  the  cause  of  nationality 
and  freedom,  that  the  Italian  Cabinet  is  now  partly  re¬ 
cruited.  If  there  is  a  spark  of  generosity  in  the  King 
who  wears  the  crown  of  united  Itoly,  he  must  feel  small 
indeed  in  comparison  with  a  martyr  like  Pisacane,  who 
was  literally  hacked  to  pieces  by  besotted  adherents  of 
Bomba,  but  whose  soul  marchea  on,  after  his  body  was 
mouldering  in  the  grave. 


the  Queen.  Perhaps  the  following  passage,  in  a  letter 
to  tlie  Standard  from  India,  throws  some  light  upon  the 
concoction  of  it. 

The  progress  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  has  been  long  watched  by 
the  Anglo-Indian  community  with  almost  a  fierce  reseptment.  The 
doctrine  of  **  masterly  inactivity  *!  so  much  belauded  at  home  is  here 
execrated  as  a  pusillanimous  and  time-serving  policy.  English 
statesmen  are  vilipended  in  comparison  with  Russian  diplomatists, 
and  are  spoken  of  in  contemptuous  terms  as  more  regardful  of  the 
wishes  of  Manchester  than  of  the  honour,  dignity,  and  true  interests 
of  the  country.  The  excessive  deference  to  the  Court  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  exhibits  by  the  late  Ministry,  follow'ed  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Bulgarian  extravaganza,  has  completely  alienated  English  residents 
in  India  from  so-called  Liberalism,  and  at  this  moment  the  spirited 
policy  of  the  Conservative  Cabinet  is  accepted  with  enthusiasm  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea. 

This  was  written  on  November  25 ;  news  of  a  change 
in  the  spinted  policy  in  the  Government  must  have 
reached  India  since  then.  But  anything  more  wanton 
and  scandalous  than  this  deliberate  attempt  to  under¬ 
mine  the  loyalty  of  a  section  of  the  Indian  population  to 
the  English  rule  cannot  surely  be  found  in  our  history. 
Englishmen  have  strangely  forgotten  their  honour  when 
they  can  thus  play  with  sedition  and  sow  the  seeds  of 
mutiny  to  serve  a  passing  party  purpose.  In  the  good 
old  days  the  Englishman  or  Englishmen  responsible  for 
that  petition  would  have  been  hanged  as  traitors. 


*  Woolwich  is  on  its  metal — gun-metal,  we  presume. 
Fired  with  noble  emulation,  it  has  determined  to  turn 
out  a  piece  of  ordnance  which  will  leave  the  Italian 
100-ton  gun  altogether  in  the  shade.  The  authorities 
have  not  yet  determined  whether  the  new  monster  shall 
be  160  tons  or  200  tons  in  weight.  Woolwich  opinion 
inclines  to  wards,  the  latter,  and  the  arsenal  is  all  agog 
at  the  delightful  idea  of  manufacturing  such  an  awful 
implement  of  destruction.  May  we  venture  to  suggest 
the  expediency  of  waiting  to  see  whether  the  81-ton  gun 
is  not  capable  of  piercing  any  armour-clad  ship  now 
afloat  or  on  the  stocks  ?  As  regards  unarmoured  vessels, 
recent  experiments  have  proved  that  very  heavy  projec¬ 
tiles  sometimes  make  a  clean  hole  from  side  to  side,  with- 
out  doing  serious  damage  either  to  ship  or  crew.  Bigger 
guns  than  the  81-ton  can  thus  only  be  required  against 
ironclads.  We  should  very  much  like  to  be  informed, 
therefore,  whether  any  European  navy  includes  a  vessel 
capable  of  resisting  half-a-dozen  shots  from  that  gun.  If 
not,  it  will  bo  surely  time  enough  to  commence  building 
the  new  monster  when  some  ship  is  laid  down  calculated 
to  carry  heavier  armour  than  the  Duilio  or  Inflexible, 


The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  Wash¬ 
ington  was  laid  before  Congress  at  the  opening  of 
the  Session.  It  gives  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  reducing  the  national  debt  since  1865 
when  the  highest  point  was  reached,  and  the  United 
States  owed  more  than  2,700,000,000  dollars.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  financial  year,  in  June,  1876,  this  im¬ 
mense  burden  had  been  reduced  by  one-fourth,  and  stood 
at  2,099,000,000  dollars.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  debt 
in  1865  (except,  of  course.  Government  paper  money) 
bore  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  but  now,  of  the  balance  re¬ 
maining  unpaid,  500,000,000  dollars  have  been  funded  at 
5  per  cent.,  and  the  new  per  cent,  loan,  which  is  now 
being  issued,  will  absorb  300,000,000  dollars  more. 
General  Grant  has  some  reason  for  his  congratulation 
upon  the  results  of  Republican  finance. 


With  reference  to  his  advocacy  of  the  Permissive  Bill, 
and  his  authorship  of  ‘  The  Devil’s  Chain,*  Mr.  Edward 
Jenkins  has  had  a  question  put  to  him  by  one  of  his 
constituents.  He  recounted  the  question,  and  his  answer 
to  it  is  as  follows,  in  a  speech  the  other  day  at  Dundee. 
**  I  had  a  letter  from  a  constituent  whose  friendship  I 
value,  asking  me  to  tell  him  whether  I  took  wine  or 
not,  l^cause  he  said  if  I  did  he  felt  that  his  confidence 
in  me  would  entirely  cease.  Gentlemen,  I  put  that 
letter,  much  as  I  respected  the  man  who  wrote  it,  inte 
the  fire,  and  I  tell  you  this,  that  if,  as  member  for 
Dundee,  I  am  to  be  cross-examined  as  to  what  I  eat 
and  drink  and  what  clothes  I  wear,  as  the  French  say, 
the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle.  I  will  be  frank  upon 
all  public  questions  with  my  constituents,  and  whenever 
they  find  me  tripping  in  these  they  may  call  me  to 
account ;  but  I  will  not  have  any  man  investigate  my 
private  life  or  insult  me  with  such  letters.”  This  is 
mighty  well,  Mr.  Jenkins.  You  support  a  Bill  whose 
sole  aim  is  to  decide  what  a  roan  shall  drink  according 
to  the  vote  of  his  neighbours,  while  you  reject  as  an 
insult  the  enquiry,  not  so  much  as  to  what  you  drink  as 
to  whether  you  are  honestly  consistent,  and  allow  to 
others  the  liberty  yon  claim  for  yourself. 


The  further  proceedings  in  the  trial,  at  Florence,  of 
the  Oazzetta  d^Italla^  have  covered  the  originators  of  the 
foul  libel  against  Sig.  Nicotera  with  renewed  disgrace. 
It  may  be  noted  that,  in  the  very  beginning,  the  most 
important  witnesses  for  the  defence  had  excused  them¬ 
selves  from  appearing.  Among  them  was  the  former 
Crown  Prosecutor,  under  the  Bourbon  Government, 
Sig.  Pacifico,  and  the  ex-Oommissary  of  Police,  Ajossa. 
Both  had  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Sapri  Trial  of 
1857  and  1858,  when  the  captive  victims  of  tyranny, 
who  had  followed  the  standard  of  their  noble  and  heroic 
leader,  Pisacane,  were  arraigned  as  felons.  Perhaps  it 
was  owing  to  this  absence  of  chief  witnesses,  who 
lacked  the  courage  of  standing  up  for  their  own 
former  misdeeds,  that  the  counsel  for  the*  defence 
came  out  with  a  motion  to  quash  the  whole  trial.  The 
Judges,  however,  rejected  the  motion.  On  their  part, 
the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff*  bore  the  fullest  testimony 
to  the  intrepidity  and  the  firmness  which  Sig.  Nicotera 
had  shown  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  Hero  of  Sapri.  They 
all  added  that  his  answers  before  the  judicial  inquiry 
had  not  compromised  anybody.  Two  members  of  the 
Italian  Parliament  described  the  hideous  hole  in  which 
the  present  Horae  Minister  had  passed  five  months.  It 
was  a  dark  underground  dungeon,  through  which  waters 
full  of  stench  ran  in  an  open  ditch,  and  in  which  the 
prisoner  could  not  stand  .upright.  Only  when  he  was 
half  starved  and  almost  at  death’s  door,  was  ho  tran¬ 
sported  to  a  better  prison,  from  which  Garibaldi  freed  him 
in  1860.  His  captivity  had  lasted  three  years.  Almost  all 
the  witnesses  who  thus  spoke  on  the  side  of  the  plaintiff* 
are  Neapolitans  by  birth  ;  and  though  some  of  them  are 
already  advauced  in  age,  they  expressed  themselves  with 


“  A  convict  at  Dartmoor  Prison  was  on  Wednesday 
morning  discovered  to  be  attempting  to  escape  by 
digging  his  way  through  the  thick  wall  of  the  prison. 
He  must  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  for  some  weeks, 
and  displayed  considerable  ingenuity  in  making  away 
with  the  extracted  materials.  Only  one  stone  lay  between 
him  and  success  when  he  was  detected.  On  the  next 
visit  of  the  director  of  prisons  the  man  will  undoubtedly 
be  adjudged  to  be  flogged.”  Flog  a  man  for  trying  to 
escape  !  We  cannot  say  that  wo  would  have  rewarded 
the  prisoner  for  his  ingenuity,  though  greater  crimes 
have  been  pardoned  on  that  ground,  but  must  it  be 
called  brutal  or  merely  stupid  to  seek  to  prevent  such 
occurrences  by  flogging  ?  Granted  for  the  moment  that 
there  is  something  in  the  axiom  that  brutality  must  be 
met  by  violence,  where  is  the  brutality  in  attempting  to 
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escape  ?  Would  it  not  answer  the  purpose  equally  well 
to  keep  a  stricter  watch  ? 


While  the  Duke  of  Manchester  every  now  and  then 
preaches  to  a  few  guests  on  the  sublimity  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  the  Colonial  Institute  gives  dinners  at  a  res¬ 
taurant,  and  tea  parties  at  South  Kensington,  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  own  and  the  Empire’s  “  integrity,”  it  is  pleasant 
to  find  that  the  subject  brings  itself  before  our  notice  in 
a  form  which  needs  no  Duke  to  explain,  or  Institute  to 
make  impressive.  During  the  past  week  large  impor¬ 
tations  of  beef  from  Canada  to  our  own  London  market 
have  taken  place.  It  is  sent  to  us  direct  from  the 
great  stockmasters  of  Ontario,  who  attend  our 
annual  sales  of  stock,  who  know  how  to  invest  1,OOOZ, 
in  a  handsome  bull,  and  an  equally  surprising  sum 
in  the  graceful  and  beautiful  outlines  of  an  English 
cow,  and  from  the  Garden  of  the  Dominion  procure 
for  us  from  their  investment  a  supply  of  prime  beef,  and 
for  themselves  much  honour  and  profit.  Canada  has 
proved  that  she  can  give  us  fine  beef  for  3d.  and  5d.  a 
pound  less  than  we  have  been  paying  for  it.  The  local 
butchers  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  are,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  doing  all  in  their  power,  not  only  to  atop  this 
splendid  traffic,  but  to  bring,  the  beef  into  discredit  with 
the  public.  This  they  will  not  succeed  in  doing. 
Measures,  we  believe,  are  in  contemplation  for  bringing 
the  whole  of  the  Canadian  beef  direct  to  town,  where  it 
will  not  only  meet  with  a  discriminating  but  also  a  warm 
reception.  These  be  good,  sound  Christmas  tidings, 
and  glad  are  we  to  be  able  to  publish  them.  We  may 
say  that  we  have  seen  some  magnificent  wild  turkeys 
sent  from  the  North-West  border  of  Canada  to  friends 
in  London  as  Christmas  fare,  and  an  exchange  of  hos¬ 
pitalities.  The  birds  are  in  admirable  condition,  and  no 
difficulty  attended  their  transport.  A  North  American 
wild  turkey  is  at  present  a  luxury  but  little  known  to 
Londoners. 


So  they  are  paving  the  Strand  with  wood.  Well,  it 
cannot  be  helped  ;  it  is  better  than  granite.  We  have 
raised  our  protest  against  it,  purely  for  the  public  peace 
and  quietness,  and  have  been  suspected  of  having  a  pe¬ 
cuniary  interest  in  asphalto.  The  wood  pavement  they 
are  laying  down  in  the  Strand  is,  it  is  fair  to  admit,  the 
best  form  of  wood  pavement  known  ;  it  looks  like  a  sort 
of  compromise  between  asphalte,  wood,  and  macadam. 
The  blocks  are  laid  upon  an  asphalte  foundation,  and  the 
interstices  between  them  are  filled  with  gravel,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  absorbing  the  moisture 
of  the  wood,  and  making  it  harder.  We  doubt  whether 
the  experiment  will  answer,  but  there  is  this  good  to  be 
said  for  it,  that  it  will  accustom  the  ears  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  to  comparatively  noiseless  driving,  and  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  return  over  after  to  granite  without  the  risk 
of  a  civic  insurrection.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  while  the 
wood  lasts,  we  shall  have  no  hot  summers.  If  all  Lon¬ 
don  were  paved  with  wood,  it  would  be  as  pestilential 
in  a  hot  summer  as  a  North  American  swamp. 


A  FIGHT  FOR  INDEPENDENCE. 

What  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Plenipotentiaries 
at  Constantinople  in  their  preliminary  informal  confer¬ 
ences  lies  under  a  strict  seal  of  diplomatic  reserve ;  but 
it  is  an  open  secret  that  they  have  agreed  upon  some¬ 
thing,  and  that  is  so  far  reassuring.  The  Pera  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that,  “  on 
comparing  notes.  Lord*  Salisbury  and  General  Ignatieff 
find  that  the  wishps  of  Downing  Street  are  in  every 
respect  almost  identical  with  the  desires  of  the  Winter 
Palace.”  And  even  the  Daily  Telegraph,  the  relentless 
foe  of  Muscovite  ambition  and  craft,  admits  that  “  the 
Russians  have  proved  much  more  amenable  to  reason 
than  was  at  one  time  expected.”  We  have  not  been 
among  the  number  of  those  who  expected  that  the 
Russians  would  prove  otherwise  than  reasonable  in'  this 


matter.  We  should  have  considerad  an  absolute  and 
unconditional  proposal  of  a  Russian  occupation  of  Bul¬ 
garia  to  be  highly  unreasonable,  in  the  sense  of  being 
menacing,  if  not  actually  dangerous  to  English  interests ; 
but  as  we  pointed  out  for  more  than  the  second  time  last 
week,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Derby,  no  such  absolute 
and  unconditional  proposal  has  ever  been  made  by  Russia. 
It  has  merely  been  suggested  as  a  means  of  over¬ 
coming  certain  obvious  and  unavoidable  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  an  improved  settlement,  a  suggestion  not  to 
be  pressed  if  the  other  Powers  preferred  some  other 
means  of  overcoming  those  difficulties.  However, 
English  journals  might  be  better  occupied  at  the 
present  moment  than  in  proving  themselves  to  have 
been  right  in  their  judgment  of  recent  troubles  and 
their  contemporaries  wrong.  Quite  enough  has  been 
said  about  what  “  we  ”  have  always  thought,  and  how 
infallible  “  we  ”  have  been,  and  what  a  blessing  it  would 
be  if  ”  our  ”  advice  were  taken,  as  if  it  were  essential 
to  the  stability  of  the  British  Constitution  that  “  we  ” 
should  never  make  a  mistake.  All  must  rejoice 
with  more  than  a  personal  gratification  that  the 
Russian  Government  is  beginning  to  give  indisput- 
-able  signs  of  pacific  disposition.  Perhaps  those  of  us 
who  have  all  along  believed  in  the  reasonableness  of 
Russia’s  designs,  looking  to  the  fact  that  it  would  have 
been  excessively  unwise  on  her  part  to  give  the  rein  to 
her  ambition  at  the  present  juncture,  have  been  wrong. 
Perhaps  she  has  been  intriguing  energetically  for  the  last 
twelve  months  with  a  view  to  a  march  on  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  has  only  been  prevented  at  the  last  moment 
by  the  veiled  opposition  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  the 
fiaming  defiance  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Or  it  may  have 
been  that  she  was  stopped  because  she  could  not  go  on  for 
want  of  money.  At  any  rate,  the  gratifying  fact  remains 
that  we  hear  now  from  all  sources  that  the  war  fever  in 
Russia  has  abated,  and  that  if  the  Conference  should 
fall  through,  and  fail  to  effect  a  peaceful  arrangement, 
the  blame  will  not  rest  on  the  extravagant,  dangerous, 
and  inadmissible  demands  of  the  Russian  Government. 

The  fear  now  is  that  the  labours  of  the  Conference 
may  be  ruined  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  Turks.  Different 
constructions  have  been  put  upon  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  this  week  in  the  Turkish  Government, 
the  removal  of  Mohemed  Rnshdi  from  the  Yiziership 
and  the  accession  of  Midhat  Pasha  to  power.  It  was 
telegraphed  to  the  Standard  from  Vienna  that  Midhat 
would  have  no  objection  even  to  the  occupation  of  Bosnia 
and  Bulgaria,  provided  that  it  was  by  a  neutral  Power, 
and  witton  the  terms  of  the  French  occupation  of  Syria 
in  1860.  But  nowhere  else  has  any  hope  been  held  out 
that  the  new  Prime  Minister  of  the  Sultan  would  be  so 
compliant,  at  least  without  further  pressure.  On  the 
contrary,  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  who 
has  more  than  once  shown  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  views  of  Turkish  officials,  declares  that  Midhat  will 
make  no  concession  of  a  nature  to  impair  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  Sultan.  He  will  promise  anything  in 
the  shape  of  reform,  but  he  will  consent  to  .nothing  in 
any  way  infringing  upon  Ottoman  independence.  He  is 
more  concerned  for  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  even  than  for  its  integrity,  and  therefore  he 
would  sooner  agree  to  the  creation  of  tributary  states 
which  should  make  formal  acknowledgment  of  their 
vassalage  than  permit  the  entrance  into  Turkish  territory 
of  foreign  troops  whose  movements  should  not  ,be 
directed  oy  the  Ministers  of  the  Porte.  It  is  only  too 
probable  that  this  is  a  correct  version  of  Midhat’s  atti¬ 
tude,  and  that  all  the  craft  and  subtle  devices  in  the 
diplomatic  treasury  of  the  Porte  will  be  strained  to 
preserve  the  fiction  of  Ottoman  independence.  We  hear 
that  one  of  his  first  moves  will  be  to  resume  some 
percentage  of  payment  to  the  Turkish  bondholders,  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  good  opinion  of  England 
and  inspiring  confidence  in  his  ability  to  reform  the 
Ottoman  Constitution. 

It  is  doubtless  from  patriotic  motives  that  a  certain 
section  of  the  English  Press  has  been  doing  wliat  the 
Americans  call  their  “level  best”  to  encourage  the 
Turks  in  this  assertion  of  their  independence.  There 
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is  always  a  strong  sympatliy  in  England  for  any  indi¬ 
vidual  or  any  State  that  is  fighting  for  its  independence. 
Wo  do  not  like  the  idea  of  abandoning  a  State  because 
it  is  weak,  and  taking  the  side  of  an  enemy  who  is 
stronger,  and  some  partisans  seem  to  be  interested  in 
maintaining  that  nothing  more  is  involved  in  the  conflict 
between  Turkey  and  Russia  than  a  struggle  between  a 
decaying  State  and  a  rapacious  neighbour.  Besides,  it  is 
urged  that  w'e  have  a  substantial  interest  in  tho  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Ottoman  State ;  that  if  it  is  once  put 
into  a  position  of  tutelage  towards  Europe,  it  is  some¬ 
how  rendered  more  liable  to  be  swallowed  up  by  Russia. 
Both  these  pleas  against  tampering  with  the  sovereign 
authority  of  tho  Sultan  are  somewhat  twisted.  Tho  in¬ 
dependence  of  Turkey  is  tho  independence  of  a  lunatic 
or  an  habitual  drunkard.  If  a  gentleman  were  found 
wandering  about  the  Strand,  soliciting  subscriptions 
from  tho  industrious  wayfarers,  and  making  free  use  of 
a  bowie-knife  or  a  revolver  when  his  solicitations  were 
refused,  wo  doubt  whether  the  average  Englishman 
would  consider  it  a  slur  upon  his  manliness  to  allow 
such  a  person  to  bo  taken  in  charge  by  the  police.  Nor 
would  it  be  altogether  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when 
this  gentleman  was  taken  in  charge  by  a  regularly  con¬ 
stituted  authority,  ho  was  more  likely  to  be  plundered  of 
any  property  he  might  possess  than  when  he  was  pur¬ 
suing  his  career  unchecked. 

We  must  not  forget  tho  kind  of  independence  that  the 
Turks  are  asserting  when  our  feelings  are  artfully 
worked  upon  by  tho  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Telegraph, 
The  chief  danger  now  is  that  the  Saltan  refuses  to 
sabmit  to  that  diminution  of  his  sovereign  rights  which 
all  the  other  Governments  of  Europe  have  agreed  to  be 
indispensable  for  the  decent  administration  of  Turkey. 
We  fear  that  the  change  of  Vizier  means  an  intention  to 
resist.  They  know  at  Constantinople  that  Midhat 
Pasha  is  a  popular  man  in  England,  and  they  hope  that 
by  putting  him  forward  as  tho  nominal  head  of  affairs 
they  will  convince  the  English  people  that  they  are  at 
last  in  earnest  about  reforms,  and  have  given  a  re¬ 
forming  statesman  full  liberty  and  power  to  work  out 
his  ideas.  How  delusive  is  this  appearance  of  earnest¬ 
ness  and  administrative  competence  was  unintentionally 
shown  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Daily  NetvSf  in  a  letter 
about  Midhat,  written  a  week  before  his  appointment. 
This  correspondent  simply  denies  the  rumour  that  the 
now  constitution  framed  by  him  had  obtained  the 
support  of  the  Softas,  whose  opinion  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  publio  opinion  in  Turkey.  **  When  the 
only  political  object  was  to  depose  Sultan  Abdul  Asiz, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Softas. 
To  get  rid  of  a  particularly  extravagant  Moslem,  and  to 
put  a  loss  extravagant  one  on  the  throne,  asked  for  no 
breach  of  religious  duty.  Mid  hat  and  his  co- conspirators 
were  able,  apparently  without  much  difficulty,  to  obtain 
demonstrations,  and  to  carry  their  plot  to  a  successful 
issue.  But  when  the  object  proposed  is  to  grant  equality 
to  Ghiaours,  to  get  rid  of  the  supremacy  which  every 
Turk  enjoys,  and  to  violate  their  religious  opinions,  as 
well  as  to  raise  Christians  to  an  equality  before  the  law, 
Midhat  has  no  chance  of  the  support  of  the  Softas. 
Great  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  oust  the  Grand 
Vizier,  and  to  put  Midhat  in  his  stead,  and  the 
English  pro-Turkish  party  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
attain  this  object.  If  it  be  attained  it  will,  however, 
not  be  by  the  aid  of  the  Softas.  Midhat  understands 
the  art  of  facing  both  ways  probably  better  than  any 
other  Turkish  statesman,  and  can  draft  a  scheme  of  re¬ 
forms  one  day,  and  leave  the  impression  with  the  Turks 
that  they  will  not  touch  Turkish  supremacy  the  next. 
But,  in  spite  of  his  skill,  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  Softas  to  agree  with  him  in  making  con¬ 
cessions  to  infidels.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  he  will.”  But 
delusive  as  is  the  prospect  of  reforms  executed  by  the 
independent  energy  of  the  Porte,  under  the  direction  of 
any  Vizier  however  well  intentioned  and  capable,  the 
bait  has  been  eagerly  swallowed,  and  the  Conference  is 
Mked  by  English  journals,  in  the  name  of  our  most 
honourable  traditions,  to  sefiamte  without  taking  any 
guarantee  for  the  reform  of  Turkey  beyond  the  promise  1 


of  a  Minister  who  may  be  “suicided  ”  as  soon  as  their 
backs  are  turned.-  To  assent  to  any  guarantee,  the 
Sultan  is  told,  would  be  a  humiliation  which  he  would 
be  justified  by  English  sympathy  in  resisting. 

The  reckless  language  of  this  “  small  but  noisy  fac¬ 
tion,”  as  tho  Times  calls  them,  is  none  the  lessjikely  to 
bo  mischievous  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  clear 
idea  of  what  they  mean  by  the  independence  of  tho 
Sultan,  but  make  proposals  subversive  of  that  indepen¬ 
dence  in  the  very  same  columns  in  which  they  declare 
his  independence  to  bo  a  vital  matter,  for  which  England 
ought,  if  necessary,  to  go  to  war.  Thus  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  gravely  suggested,  as  a  counter-proposal  to  any 
scheme  of  occupation  by  foreign  soldiers,  that  all  diffi. 
culties  might  be  got  over  by  the  organisation  of  a  police 
force  of  Turkish  troops,  under  the  command  of  English 
officers.  In  point  of  mature  wisdom,  this  proposal 
deserves  to  rank  with  another,  to  the  effect  that  the 
disturbed  districts  of  Turkey  might  be  pticified 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Irish  constabulary,  their 
places  at  home  to  bo  temporarily  supplied  by 
Bashi-Bazouks.  But  the  curious  fact  about  the  Pcdl 
Mall  Gazette's  proposal  is  that  when  the  Times  said  it 
would  do  very  well  if  tho  English  officers  were  not  under 
the  authority  of  the  Sultan,  the  Pall  Mall  boasted  of 
having  obtained  the  approval  of  the  Times  for  its  sugges¬ 
tion  !  With  a  similar  sense  of  consistency,  the  Telegraphy 
while  protesting  with  all  its  might  against  the  humili¬ 
ation  of  the  Sultan,  suggested  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Dufferin  as  Governor  of  Bulgaria  under  the 
Sultan.  The  Governorship  of  such  a  man  as  Lord 
Dufferin,  or  Sir  Salar  Jung,  or  Sir  George  Camp¬ 
bell,  if  such  men  could  be  got,  might  be  the 
very  best  practicable  solution  of  the  difficulty,  but 
then  the  Governor  must  have  full  power,  and  his  tenure 
of  office  must  not  be  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  the 
Sultan  ;  and  if  the  Sultan  gives  a  pledge  to  that  effect, 
and  makes  over  the  entire  administration  of  the  greater 
part  of  Turkey  to  a  foreigner,  what  becomes  of  his  inde¬ 
pendence?  What  is  this  but  taking  himself  off  bag 
and  baggage  ?  The  fact  that  “  tho  small  but  noisy 
faction  ”  admit,  whether  with  or  without  knowing  it, 
the  necessity  of  removing  Bulgaria  from  the  adminis¬ 
trative  control  of  the  Sultan,  makes  it  all  the  more 
deplorable  that  they  should  do  their  reckless  utmost  to 
plunge  Europe  into  war  over  a  meaningless  phrase. 


PRESIDENT  GRANT. 

The  message  which  President  Grant  sent  to  the 
Houses  of  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  present  Session 
opens  with  a  curious  piece  of  self-criticism,  which  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  vindication,  and  yet  is  not  quite  an 
apology.  To  General  Grant  it  “seemed  proper”  that 
upon  the  last  occasion  of  his  addressing  Congress  he 
should  review  “  the  events  and  official  acts  of  the  last 
eight  years.”  He  glanced  first  at  the  conditions  under 
which  he  assumed  the  charge  of  the  Government.  “  It 
was  my  fortune  or  misfortune,”  he  said,  “to  be  called 
to  the  office  of  Chief  Executive  without  any  previous 
political  training.  From  the  age  of  seventeen  I  had 
never  even  witnessed  the  excitement  attending  a  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign  but  twice  antecedent  to  my  own  candi¬ 
dacy,  and  at  but  one  of  them  was  I  eligible  as  a  voter.” 
In  such  circumstances  “  errors  in  judgment  ”  were  in¬ 
evitable  ;  but  these  were  not  the  only  stumbling-blocks 
in  the  new  ruler’s  path.  There  were  also  “  differences 
of  opinion  between  the  Executive,  bound  by  an  oath  to 
the  strict  performance  of  his  duties,  and  writers  and  de¬ 
baters  ;”  but  it  was  not  “necessarily  evidence  of  blunder 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive”  that  such  differences 
existed.  Some  mistakes,  continued  the  President,  “  all 
can  see,  and  I  admit,”  but  they  happened  most  frequently 
“  in  the  selections  made  of  the  assistants  appointed  to 
aid  in  carrying  out  the  various  duties  of  administering 
the  Government,  in  nearly  every  case  selected  without 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  appointees,  but  upon 
recommendation  of  the  representatives  chosen  directly 
by  the  people.  It  is  impossible,  where  so  many  trusts 
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are  to  be  allotted,  that  the  right  parties  should  be 
chosen  in  every  instance.”  Other  Presidents,  from 
Washington  doTOward,  have  erred  in  like  manner,  and 
General  Grant,  in  a  g^ndiose  style,  “  leaves  comparisons 
to  history.  He  claims,  with  men  of  soldierly  simplicity, 
to  have  acted  in  every  instance  “  from  a  conscientious 
desire  to  do  what  was  ri^ht,  constitutional,  within  the 
law,  and  for  the  very  best  interests  of  the  whole  people. 
Failure^”  he  concludes,  “  have  been  errors  of  judgment, 
not  of  intent.”  ‘ 


helping  the  party  or  not  by  giving  a  politician  or  a 
politician’s  friend  an  office  under  the  Government,  and 
when  the  appointment  had  once  been  made  he  had  a 
most  soldierly  dislike  to  reverse  it  in  deference  to  popular 
clamour.  So,  also,  with  the  policy  of  interference  in  the 
South.  The  President  regarded  the  Republican  State 
Governments  as  little  garrisons  of  loyalists  planted  in  an 
enemy’s  country,  and  he  has  no  notion  of  dispossessing 
them,  or  of  allowing  them  to  be  dispossessed,  because 
there  were  some  ”  irregularities  ”  in  their  local  manage. 
This  is  a  very  singular  example  of  self-criticism,  and  ment  of  business, 
much  of  it  is  even  rigorously  just.  Wo  have  never  The  military  ideas  to  which  we  have  pointed  were  in 
questioned  the  sincerity  of  Gcneml  Grant’s  professions,  the  beginning  overlooked  by  the  people  of  the  United 
or  his  devotion  to  what  he  has  regarded  as  the  “  good  States ;  but  by  degrees  the  Americans,  who  have  less 
cause,”  and  yet  wo  cannot  help  feeling,  as  the  most  taste  than  any  other  people  for  barrack-room  policy, 
patrioticof  Americans  feel,  that  the  Administration  of  the  began  to  revolt  against  the  enormous  abuses  of  an 
last  eight  years  has  accelerated  the  decline  of  political  originally  bad  system.  But  the  President  took  the  bit 
character  in  the  United  States.  It  is  interesting  to  between  his  teeth.  He  refused  to  be  dictated  to  by  the 
enquire  how  this  has  come  to  pass,  and  the  President’s  irresponsible  **  writers  and  debaters  ”  at  whom  he  con- 
snrvey  of  his  own  career  gives  us  serviceable  though  temptuously  glances  in  his  Message.  Ho  closed  his  ears 
one-sided  light.  Ho  came,  as  he  tells  us,  to  the  supreme  resolutely  to  all  sorts  of  external  criticism,  to  the  great 
management  of  public  affairs  untrained  and  even  nnin-  delight  and  profit  of  the  politicians.  ^  They  could  now 
terested  in  politics.  His  political  convictions  he  acquired  play  their  own  game  without  any  fear  of  interruption  ; 
during  the  Civil  War;  they  were  heated  at  the  beginning  they  had  only  to  persuade  the  President  that  certain 
with  the  passions  of  the  camp,  and  coloured  by  the  measures  were  “  for  the  good  of  the  Party,”  and  those 

ideas  of  militaiy  discipline.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  -  - - j— — xi. — 

murdered,  and  Mr.  Johnson  opposed  the  Republican 
policy  of  Southern  “  reconstruction,”  General  Grant’s 
feelings  were  those  of  a  plain  soldier  who  sees  one 
officer  shot  down  and  another  going  over  to  the  enemy. 

In  the  fighting  spirit  engendered  by  these  events  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Republican  party  in 
the  campaign  of  1868,  which  seemed  to  him  a  re¬ 
newal  within  the  lines  of  the  Constitution  of  the 


measures  would  be  carried  out  despite  the  plainest 
manifestations  of  popular  anger.  Thus  during  the 
last  four  years  of  General  Grant’s  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government 
has  been  less  amenable  to  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  than  at  any  former  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic.  The  result  is  that  the  best 
men  in  the  Republican  party  have  made  desperate  and 
vain  attempts  to  overthrow  ”  the  machine  ”  and  General 
rebellion  that  he  had  crushed  more  than  three  years  Grant  with  it,  and  that  a  great  number  of  electors  un 
before  in  the  field.  The  Democrats  of  that  day  attached  to  any  party  organisation  have  voted  for  the 
displayed  an  imprudence  which  went  far  to  justify  Democratic  ticket.  It  is  clear  that  the  Republican 
General  Grant’s  error.  Mr.  Seymour  and  Mr.  Blair  majority  which  carried  General  Grant  into  power  in 
were  not  as  clever  in  catching  the  changes  of  national  1868,  and  sustained  him  in  power  in  1872,  has  been 
sentiment  as  Mr.  Tilden  has  shown  himself,  and  the  vast  broken  up  in  sheer  disgust  at  the  exaggerations  of  the 
majority  of  the  electors  supported  Grant  as  if  he  had  military  policy  which  a  man  who  was  nothing  but  a 
still  been  leading  an  army  against  insurgent  conspirators  soldier  appli^,  naturally  enough,  to  civil  affaira.  The 
and  traitors.  The  President  can  truly  say  “  my  civil  Americans  have  little  tendency  towards  Cmsarism,  but 
career  commenced  at  a  most  critical  and  difficult  time,”  they  had  been  more  inclined  in  that  direction^  the 
though  he  scarcely  sees  what  the  most  formidable  diffi-  career  of  General  Grant  would  have  been  fruitful 
culties  were.  He  brought  the  traditions  and  associations  enough  in  corrective  lessons, 
and  principles  of  war  to  the  civil  duties  of  the  Presidency, 
and  they  may  be  traced  in  every  part  of  his  subsequent 
conduct.  His  primary  idea  was  discipline,  which  would 
have  been  wholesome  and  workable  if  applied  to  the 
conduct  of  public  business  by  public  servants,  but  which 


AN  ASIAN  MYSTERY. 

Not  the  least  illogical  argument  of  the  pro-Turkish 


General  Grant  unfortunately  attached  to  the  system  of  party  is  that  the  Indian  Mahomedans  mean  mischief. 


Party  Government.  He  regarded  the  Party  in  power  as 
a  garrison  or  an  army  of  ocenpation.  Party  service  was 
the  highest  claim  in  his  eyes  to  reward,  and  any 
departure  from  Party  fidelity  was  the  most  un¬ 
pardonable  of  offences.  The  free  play  of  criticism, 
both  within  and  without  the  circle  of  administration. 


because  they  have  appointed  committees  to  collect 
money  for  the  Sultan,  and  petition  the  Queen  on  his 
behalf.  If  discontent  there  be — t.e.,  if  they  really  regard 
the  Sultan  as  their  ”  Caliph,”  whose  temporalities  must 
be  maintained  intact — then,  by  all  means,  let  it  be 
openly  expressed.  Better  the  safety-valve  of  a  public 


was  as  repugnant — perhaps,  we  should  rather  say,  as  meeting  than  silent  discontent.  The  Indians  of  the 
incomprehensible — to  General  Grant  at  the  White  House,  great  cities  are  apt  pupils  of  the  Western  school,  and 
as  it  would  have  been  when  he  wielded  the  powers  of  scarcely  a  week  passes  without  their  ”  agitating  ’’  about 
martial  law  in  the  camp  before  Richmond.  Thus  it  somebody  or  something.  The  Maharajah  of  ViziaM- 
happened  that  the  best  because  the  most  independent  of  gram’s  Majority  Bill — ^introducing  the  most  startling 
Republican  politicians  found  themselves  excluded  from  innovations  into  the  social  and  religious  usages  of  Afa- 
the  President’s  counsels,  and  as  coldly  regarded  as  if  they  homedans  as  well  as  of  Hindoos— lately  provoked  a  series 
hod  been  convicted  of  treachery.  The  majority  in  the  of  indignation  meetings  throughout  the  length  and 
Senate — of  which  the  Chiefs  at  a  later  period  became  breadth  of  India.  In  fact,  it  caused  much  ^  greater  ex- 
known  as  the  Senatorial  Ring — gradually  assumed  a  citement  than  the  sad  plight  of  the  Caliph  himself 
commanding  influence  over  the  President’s  mind;  his  now  does;  and  yet  the  agitators  were  considerably  the 
ignorance  of  affairs,  his  attachment  to  Party  discipline,  better  for  their  excitement,  even  though  they  ^iled  to 
led  him  to  submit  his  own  judgment,  as  he  tells  ns  in  his  convince  the  Indian  Government  that  an  Oriental 
Messat^e,  to  the  Republican  leaders  who  were  in  some  Society  must  go  to  pieces  if  its  young  men  are 
sense  a  council  of  officers  advising  a  general.  The  worst  not  allowed  to  become  masters  of  themselves  and 
appointments  that  have  discredited  the  Administration  their  inherited  property  at  some  undefined  age  from 
of  General  Grant  were  made  on  the  recommendations  of  thirteen  to  sixteen.  If  (Bscontent  there  be,  let  it 
the  Senate.  The  most  irregular  exertions  of  Federal  be  organised.  Half  our  Indian  difficulties  will  bo  solv^ 
power  for  the  support  of  the  carpet-bag  governments  in  as  soon  as  the  natives,  like  the  English  at  home,  att^ 
the  Southern  States  were  prompted  or  sustained  by  the  perfection  in  the  art  of  constitutional  agitation— as  ^e 
advice  of  the  principal  Senators.  In  the  former  case,  Indians  themselves  are  continually  calling  it.  Sir 
General  Grant  first  of  all  considered  whether  he  was  Richard  Temple  showed  that  ho  understood  the  spirit 
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of  his  time  when,  before  introducing  his  Bill  for  turn¬ 
ing  the  capital  of  British  India  into  an  elective  muni¬ 
cipality,  he  consulted  the  recognised  organs  of  educated 
native  opinion  in  Bengal — viz.,  the  British  Indian 
Association,  the  Indian  League,  and  the  Mahomedan 
Society. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  a  petition  from  the  Cal¬ 
cutta  Mahomedans  is  not  so  much  a  cause  for  uneasiness, 
as  for  satisfaction  at  the  progress  of  our  fellow-subjects 
in  the  arts  of  political  life.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Times*  Calcutta  correspondent,  does  any  sane 
Englishman  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  that  peti¬ 
tion?  The  Mahomedans  adopted  it,  no  doubt;  but 
can  anybody  believe  that  any  Mahomedan  in  India 
could  have  written  it  ?  Even  the  best  native-English 
compositions  are  characterised  by  a  thinness,  a  volu¬ 
bility,  and  a  shrewishness  of  style  of  which  the 
supposed  petition  contains  not  a  trace.  Where  are 
the  strings  of  gorgeous  synonyms  in  which  the  native 
scribe  delights  to  exhibit  his  mastery  over  the  foreign 
speech  ?  A  native-English  argument  strongly  resembles 
an  Indian  open-air  drama — in  which,  as  in  the  Ramayana 
play,  for  example,  an  actor  may  stop  work  to  chat  with 
his  friends  in  the  crowd,  or  smoke  a  pipe  with  an  old 
acquaintance,  until  the  idea  of  business  again  recurs  to 
him,  when  he  may  be  seen  searching  helplessly  over  the 
arena  for  the  hero  or  villain  of  the  piece.  His  grammar 
may  be  flawless,  but  the  native  writer  never  can  pro¬ 
ceed  straight  to  his  conclusion.  Verbosity  is  his  curse ; 
the  brevity,  the  directness,  the  unadorned  simplicity — 
in  a  word,  the  compactness — of  the  alleged  petition, 
are  utterly  beyond  him.  In  the  next  place,  the 
matter  and  the  View-point  of  the  petition  are  wholly 
foreign.  Such  phrases  as  the  “alleged  cruelties”  of 
the  Turkish  soldiers,  “  the  excesses  committed  by 
the  irregular  troops,”  “  the  traditional  policy  ”  of 
the  English  Government,  “  the  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Porte,”  and  the  allusions  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris 


Empress.  He  is  blessed  in  his  political  ignorance.  But 
it  may  be  very  different  with  the  son  of  Nubbee  Bux, 
when  Government  bribes  him  to  undergo  “  high  educa¬ 
tion.”  He  reads  English  histories,  and  for  the  first 
time  his  unsophisticated  mind  grasps  the  fact  that  there 
is  something  which  men  call  the  Eastern  Question,  and 
that  some  other  thing,  called  the  Sublime  Porte,  is  per¬ 
petually  making  a  disturbance  about  its  territorial  in¬ 
tegrity.  By  and  by,  young  Bux,  mounting  a  platform, 
pours  forth  his  school-lore,  as  if  it  were  the  result  of 
original  and  patient  research.  He  even  takes  to  editing 
a  newspaper,  from  whoso  trashy,  seditious  columns  he 
belabours  the  Government  with  their  own  book-learn¬ 
ing.  Ho  warns  his  instructors  that  “  the  double-headed 
eagle  of  Russia  has  been  slowly  but  steadily  moving  south¬ 
wards,  with  its  eyes  distinctly  fixed  on  Constantinople 
on  one  side,  and  India  on  the  other ;  ”  and  then,  as  if 
there  were  anything  more  terrible  about  the  bird  than 
its  squint,  that  England  must  protect  the  Sultan  from 
its  claws,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  loyalty  of  the  forty 
million  Moslems.  Ten  to  one  but  that  the  warning  will 
be  preceded  and  followed  by  a  round  execration  of 
the  barbarity  of  Russia,  and  a  confession  that  thfr 
Indians,  knowing  what  they  would  have  to  expect — in 
the  way  of  taxation,  legislation,  education,  and  the 
like — from  the  Russian  invaders,  would  rise  up  as  one 
man  to  hurl  them  beyond  the  frontier.  Yet  the  only 
chance  of  success  in  a  Mahomedan  revolt  must  either 
consist  in  a  Russian  invasion,  or  in  the  political  unity 
of  Mahomedans  and  their  subordination  to  a  capable 
leader,  a  condition  unlikely  to  be  realised  in  our  day. 
The  fact  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Hindoo  Patriot^ 
Indian  Mirror j  Behar  Herald^  Madras  Public  Opinion^  and 
a  few  others,  most  of  the  native  journals  are  beneath 
contempt.  The  Provincial  Governments  are  in  many 
cases  their  chief  customers,  and  in  some  almost  their 
only  readers — the  laudable  object  being  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  a  native  press.  At  the  utmost,  the  native 
journals  only  represent  a  very  narrow  class :  and  it  was 
simply  ridiculous  on  the  part  of  the  Times*  correspondent 
to  cite  passages  from  the  Oordoo  Quide^  “  as  giving  a 
fair  sample  of  the  views  of  our  Mussulman  fellow- 
subjects  on  the  present  crisis.”  Unlike  its  corre¬ 
spondent,  the  Times  itself  appears  to  have  been  too  old 
a  bird  to  be  caught  by  the  chaff  of  the  Moslem  petition, 
though  it  hazards  the  opinion  that  the  Caliphate  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  is  becoming  a  fact.  This  is  merely  “  the 
revival  of  Islam,”  of  which  the  public  heard  a 
good  deal  some  years  ago.  The  only  true  re¬ 
vival  of  Islam  is  Wahabeeism,  and  the  sole  mean¬ 
ing  of  Wahabeeism  is  revolt  against  the  constituted 
authorities  of  Islam.  How  reconcile  with  the  supposed 
craze,  throughout  the  Mahomedan  world,  for  a  revival 
of  the  Caliphate,  the  opposition  which  the  Turkish 
conquerors  have  lately  experienced  in  Yemen  and  the 
southern  provinces  of  Arabia  ?  Facility  of  locomotion, 
says  the  Times ^  aids  the  process  of  Manomedan  unity. 
But  why  not  also  the  process  of  arriving  at  a  better 
understanding  with  the  Infidel  ?  This  latter  process  is 
actually  going  on  in  India  now ;  it  is  partly  the  result  of 
railway  extension  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
signs  of  the  age.  There  is  an  incompatibility  between 
the  rise  of  a  Stambouli  Caliphate  and  the  Turk’s  in- 


THE  GERMAN  JUDICIAL  REFORMS. 

The  various  judicial  reforms  proposed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  been  passed  by  the  German  Parliament.  For 
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this  issue  we  were  fully  prepared.  The  news  from 
Berlin  during  this  week  indicated  fair  prospects  of  the 
final  success  of  the  various  measures  for  the  reform  of 
the  German  judicature.  It  seemed  indeed  probable, 
ten  days  ago,  that  the  reluctance  of  the  Government  to 
comply  with  several  changes  of  a  Liberal  character, 
advocated  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Reich¬ 
stag,  would  be  mere  shipwreck  of  the  various  Bills. 
But  a  compromise  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Leonhardt,  the 
Minister  of  J ustice ;  and  there  at  once  dawned  a  reason¬ 
able  chance  that  the  measures  would  be  passed  in  the 
present  Session.  We  might,  without  at  all  depreciating 
the  solid  character  of  the  objections  urged  by  Herr 
Lasker  and  the  other  Deputies  who  resisted  the  Govern¬ 
ment  proposals,  have  heartily  desired  that  all  obstacles 
should  be  overcome,  and  that  the  projected  reforms 
should  be  carried  out.  It  would  have  been  in  every 
way  a  matter  for  regret  if  the  labours  of  nearly  ten  years 
had  been  wasted.  It  would  have  been  a  grave  calamity 
to  the  best  interests  of  Germany  had  these  attempts  to  in¬ 
troduce  uniformity  into  the  judicial  procedure  of  her 
various  States  proved  nugatory.  With  all  their  draw¬ 
backs  and  failings — in  spite  of  the  timid  and  jealous 
spirit  with  which  all  grave  changes  were  received  by 
most  of  the  framers  of  the  measure — they  are  real  im¬ 
provements,  and  ought  to  be  hailed  as  such  alike  by 
Separatists  and  friends  of  Unity.  They  will  go  far  to 
put  an  end  to  the  marvellous  and  pernicious  diversity  in 
the  procedure  and  forms  of  judicature  established  in  the 
different  States,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Prussia, 
even  in  the  same  State.  The  Rhenish  Provinces  are,  as 
is  well  known,  governed  by  the  Code  Napoleon ;  they 
possess  trial  by  jury,  in  the  French  acceptation  of  its 
value  and  province  ;  they  possess  and  still  prize  highly 
the  legal  institutions  which  Napoleon  and  the  French 
Revolution  gave  them.  Bavaria  has  its  own  distinctive 
legislation  in  regard  to  civil  and  criminal  procedure — ’ 
legislation  largely  affected  by  the  influence  of  speculative 
jurists  such  as  Feuerbach  and  Mittermaier.  Some 
countries,  such  as  Saxony,  employ  assessors  in  lieu  of 
juries.  Some,  such  as  Wurtemburg,  employ  juries  in 
libel  cases;  while  in  a  large  part  of  Prussia,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  trial  of  press  offences  is  committed  to  pro¬ 
fessional  Judges.  We  might  name  States  which  retain, 
with  few  and  inconsiderable  modihcations,  the  worst 
features  of  the  inquisitorial  mode  of  trial  in  use  all  over 
the  Continent  in  the  middle  ages.  We  might  adduce 
from  recognised  text-books  and  manuals  of  practice  proof 
that  moral  torture  and  a  system  of  worrying  and  bully¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  confessions  from  the 
accused  are  in  vogue ;  and  in  almost  all  the  smaller  States 
we  might  observe  signs  of  a  state  of  torpor  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  new  lights  respecting  criminal  law  which  would 
be  marvellous  in  any  country,  but  which  seems  to  baffle 
explanation  when  it  is  observed  in  Germany. 

Of  course,  political  motives  and  considerations  have 
had  their  full  share  in  persuading  the  Government  of 
the  expediency  of  essaying  the  gigantic  task  of  intro¬ 
ducing  order  and  uniformity  into  this  chaos.  They 
believed  that  if  justice  was  administered  in  much  the 
same  way  and  with  much  the  same  formalities  and 
ceremonies  all  over  the  empire ;  if  the  visible  signs  of 
separate  political  existence  to  be  found  in  the  Courts  of 
Justice  were  removed  ;  if  the  powerful  order  of  Judges, 
counsel,  and  jurists  all  over  the  empire  felt  them¬ 
selves  members  of  one  body,  a  great  step  towards 
true  unification  would  have  been  made.  The  motives 
which  have  urged  the  Government  to  think  of  acquiring 
all  the  railways  have  pressed  them  to  further  the 
work  of  judicial  unification ;  and  they  were  propelled 
forward  with  all  the  more  zest,  because  it  at  once  was  a 
stroke  of  policy,  and  a  course  in  every  way  intrinsically 
admirable.  As  far  back  as  1868,  the  Reichstag  of  the 
North  German  Bund  took  up  the  matter,  and  requested 
the  Chancellor  to  prepare  a  project  of  law  on  the  subject. 
This  was  completed  in  1873.  It  was  subsequently, 
handed  over  for  consideration  to  another  Commission, 
and,  not  content  with  this,  the  Reichstag  appointed  a 
Special  Committee  to  examine  the  matter  and  report 
during  the  recess.  One  might  have  thought  that,  after 


all  this  sifting  and  preparation,  there  would  be  little 
opening  for  diversity  of  opinion,  and  that  a  measure, 
which  was  the  result  of  many  compromises,  and  to  which 
jurists  of  all  shades  of  opinion  had  made  contributions, 
would  ^  received  on  all  sides  as  fairly  accepted.  No 
complaint  has  been  made  respecting  the  composition  of 
the  Commissions.  It  is  plain  that  the  Government  con¬ 
sulted  men  of  the  most  Liberal  character,  and  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  adduce  an  instance  in  history  in  which 
more  practical  skill  and  theoretical  wisdom  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  work  of  judicial  reform.  But  the 
t^th  is  that  there  were  most  diverse  interests  to  be  con¬ 
ciliated.  There  was  a  small  party,  influential  by  reason 
of  the  support  of  such  men  as  Professor  Gneist, 
who  desired  that  the  new  institutions  should  be  assimi¬ 
lated  as  closely  as  possible  to  English  practices.  He,  a 
diligent  student  of  our  institutions,  and  the  author  of  a 
learned  work  on  English  government,  was  anxious  to 
make  trial  by  jury  a  living  part  of  German  juris¬ 
prudence.  He  was  desirous  to  introduce  the  right 
to  cross-examine,  to  give  complete  publicity  to  trials, 
and  secure  the  general  abolition  of  the  terrible 
tendency  of  the  Courts  to  walk  by  the  light  of 
written  documents.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
multitude  of  influential  jurists  who  wished  to  confine 
the  new  procedure  to  the  old  channels.  They  were 
jealous  of  innovations  which  assimilated  the  practice  of 
their  Courts  to  English  or  French  rules.  They  talked 
much  about  the  genius  of  the  German  people,  and  the 
necessity  of  preferring  what  was  familiar  to  any  new¬ 
fangled  importations  of  foreign  institutions.  They  were 
sure  that,  if  press  offences  w’ere  left  to  juries,  sedition, 
especially  the  sedition  of  Ultramontane  journalists,  would 
go  unpunished ;  that,  if  everyone  had  the  right  to 
initiate  prosecutions,  the  machinery  of  the  criminal 
law  would  be  set  in  motion  to  gratify  private  spite ;  and 
that  the  consequence  of  making  all  stages  of  the  inquiry 
public  would  he  to  frustrate  the  ends  of  justice,  and  to 
give  an  unfair  advantage  to  crime.  In  the  final  shape  of 
the  project  or  draught  of  a  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
it  was  manifest  that  concessions  had  been  made  to  the 
advocates  of  the  former  views,  and  the  new  practice  will 
bear  distinct  traces  of  English  influences.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  latter  views  have  triumphed.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  are  reluctant  to  make  any  hazardous  innovations, 
and  they  have  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  older  school  of 
jurists  who  distrust  juries  and  still  believe  that  justice  is 
best  done  by  shutting  up  the  accused  and  interrogating 
him  secretly.  Of  course  the  Government  wish  press 
offences  to  be  dealt  with  by  professional  Judges.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  manifest  wish  of  Parliament — a  wish  endorsed 
by  a  very  large  majority — that  the^  should  be  handed 
over  to  a  jury.  This  is  the  practice  m  Bavaria,  Wurtem¬ 
burg,  and  Baden,  and  the  results  of  the  system  there  are 
not  at  all  alarming  or  discouraging.  The  majority  of  the 
Deputies  desired  for  very  obvious  reasons  to  curtail  the 
enormous  power  committed  to  the  Public  Prosecutor.  T  hey 
desired  to  see  a  system  in  which,  while  a  Public  Prosecutor 
existed,  there  should  be  freedom  on  the  part  of  all  sub¬ 
jects  to  initiate  criminal  proceedings ;  in  other  words, 
they  desire  to  see  what  exists  in  Scotland  and  what 
probably  ought  to  exist  in  England.  As  regards  trial 
by  jury,  the  wishes  of  the  Liberals  have  been  frustrated. 
In  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  press  offences  will  still 
be  tried  before  professional  Judges ;  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  able,  as  heretofore,  to  subpoena  editors  and 
other  persons  connected  with  newspapers,  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  respecting  the  authorship  of  articles  which  are 
the  subject  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  Government 
will  be  free  to  seize  suspected  documents  in  the  Post- 
Office,  and  even  to  open  all  letters  in  the  handwriting 
of  anyone  who  is  suspected.  All  lawyers  will  still  be 
in  some  sense  State  officials  ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  most 
regrettable,  the  Assistant  Judges  will  not  possess  that 
fixity  of  official  tenure  which  is  in  England  properly 
regarded  as  the  first  condition  of  purity  of  justice. 
Perhaps  the  only  very  important  concession  to  Liberal 
ideas  is  the  abandonment  of  the  monopoly  possessed  by 
the  Public  Prosecutor.  Henceforth,  when  he  has  inti¬ 
mated  that  he  does  not  intend  to  prosecute,  it  will  be 
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^en  to  private  individnals  (with  the  leave  of  the 
Cfonrt)  to  institute  prosecutions. 

Of  course,  there  were  serious  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  Government,  besides  the  dislike  of  the  Liberals 
to  these  measures,  and  one  of  the  chief  was  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  people  in  certain  States  to  their  own 
peculiar  legal  institutions.  The  Free  Cities  of  Bremen 
and  Hamburg  are  cases  in  point.  They  have  had  long 
commercial  tribunals,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  their 
litigation  is  transacted.  The  decisions  of  those  Courts, 
which  are  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Ober-Handelsgericht 
at  Loipsic,  give  general  satisfaction  ;  and  the  citizens  of 
those  Free  States  do  not  wish  to  sacriBce  their  present 
institutions  for  what  they  do  not  know.  Wo  do  not 
know  what  concessions,  if  any,  the  Government  have 
made  to  these  local  feelings  ;  all  that  we  know  is  that  the 
Bill  for  the  organisation  of  the  Courts  was  passed  along 
with  the  other  judicature  measures.  Of  course,  there 
will  be  deep  and  just  regret  that  excellent  reforms  have 
been  frustrated  by  somewhat  visionary  fears,  but  we 
do  not  the  less  doubt  that  all  Germany  will  eventually 
regard  the  new  measures  now  carried  as  valuable 
reforms. 


THE  TIMES  IN  HYSTERICS. 

Ingenues  didieisse  fldelUtr  artes 

EmoHunt  mores,  nee  sinuUse /eras. 

Colonel  Nbwoome. 

The  present  are  days  in  which  a  newspaper  is  nowhere  if  it 
cannot  be  more  or  less  enthusiastic,  or,  to  use  what  is,  we 
believe,  the  conventional  term,  sympathetic.”  Even  the 
Daily  NewSf  in  spite  of  the  puritanic  tendency  of  its  pro¬ 
clivities,  has  felt  itself  bound  in  duty  to  babble  pretty  little 
idylls — if  we  may  venture  so  to  call  them — about  Alfred  de 
Musset  and  Bums,  and  skating  rinks  at  Paris,  and  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s  latest  poem,  and  the  glories  of  the  spring  cornfields,  and  the 
October  woods.  Hitherto  the  Times,  to  do  it  justice,  has  had 
too  much  self-respect  to  be  betrayed  into  “  sympathy  ”  of  this 
type,  and  has  refrained  from  publishing  an  article,  about  the 
middle  of  April,  to  tell  us  how  dearly  it  loves  the  first  shrill 
note  of  the  cuckoo  ;  or  another  in  August  to  remind  us  that 
there  is  nothing  so  wholesome  as  camping  out  on  the  bank  of 
the  Thames,  with  an  unlimited  allowance  of  cold  beef  and 
Apollinaris  water;  or  another  somewhere  about  October,  with 
reference  to  the  equinoctial  gales  in  particular,  and  to  sailors 
and  yachtsmen  and  nautical  perils  in  a  general  kind  of  way ; 
or  another  again  in  December,  about  the  terrors  of  the  cold 
inclement  streets,  and  the  joys  which  a  Christmas  dinner  of 
beef  and  pudding  brings  to  little  ragged  children.  At  the 
same  time  aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homenis,  and  a  few  days 
ago  the  Times,  possibly  in  despair  for  want  of  a  subject,  burst 
into  a  vein  of  sympathy  of  the  very  tenderest  and  also  of  the 
most  classical  kind.  The  subject  of  its  inspiration  was  the 
recent  discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  we  may  say  at  once, 
with  all  respect  for  that  somewhat  learned  and  emi¬ 
nently  industrious  gentleman,  that  we  have  no  wish  to 
disparage  his  discoveries,  or  to  under-estimate  their  results. 
Dr.  Semiemann  is  a  man  of  wealth,  who  has  devoted  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  and  the  best  part  of  his  fortune  to  excava¬ 
tions  in  Greece,  and  in  the  course  of  grubbing  about  he  has 
dug  up  some  very  extraordinary  relics.  What  their  precise 
value  may  be,  what  age  they  may  belong  to,  and  what  precise 
importance  attaches  itself  to  the  locality  at  which  they  have 
been  dug  up,  are  all  questions  that  yet  remain  to  be  discussed 
and  determined.  The  Times,  however,  in  a  perfect  outburst  of 
fresh  faith,  sings  a  paean  which  would  be  extravagant  even 
from  an  auctioneer  putting  up  a  collection  of  antiques.  Some 
few  years  ago,  a  well-known  Oxford  College  boasted  a  tutor 
who  had  actually  been  to  Syracuse,  and  visited  Epipolae.  The 
fact  that  he  had  visited  Epipolae  made  him  an  authority  ipso 
facto  upon  Thucydides.  “  Gentlemen,”  he  used  to  say,  “  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  Thucydides  unless  you  sympathise 
with  him,  and  it  is  impossible  to  sympathise  with  him 
unless  you  have  stood  upon  Epipolae.”  Similarly,  the  Times, 
although  in  a  somewhat  more  grotesque  fashion,  sympathises 
very  loudly  with  Dr.  Schliemann.  “Antiquity,”  it  commences  by 
remarking,  “as  if  to  chide  our  busy  present  and  scheming  future, 
has  suddenly  made  a  splendid  revelation.”  Most  people  would 
have  thought  that  it  was  not  antiquity  but  Dr.  Schliemann  who 
had  made  the  revelation  in  question,  and,  as  if  it  were  in  doubt 
upon  the  point,  the  Times  in  its  next  sentence  admits  that  “  a 
faithful  devotee  has  struck  the  ground  with  his  divining  rod, 
and  brought  to  light  a  treasury  hitherto  supposed  to  be  fabu¬ 
lous.”^  Here  at  once  we  catch  the  source  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Tittles.  Under  the  head  of  Mycenae  will  he  found  in 
liempriere  a  long  story  about  a  treasure-house,  and  the  writer 


has  evidently  looked  up  Mycenae  in .  his  Lempriere,  and  at 
once  picked  out  the  suggestive  word  “  treasure  ”  as  the  keynote 
of  his  article.  **  All  at  once,”  he  assures  us,  “  Mycenae  is 
found  to  be  a  reality.”  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  some¬ 
what  startling  conclusion,  even  if  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Schlie¬ 
mann  are  to  be  accepted  at  bis  own  estimate.  Dr.  Schliemann 
can  hardly  claim  to  have  discovered  Mycenae.  There  is  an  old 
tradition,  it  is  true,  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  city  called  My¬ 
cenae  once  stood  on  a  particular  site.  Dr.  Schliemann  has  dug 
on  what  he  believes  to  be  this  site,  and  has  turned  up  a  lot  of 
relics.  This,  however,  is  somewhat  scant  evidence  upon  which 
to  accept  Mycenae  as  a  historical  fact,  and  to  reconstruct 
ancient  nistory.  When,  however,  a  writer  for  the  daily  press 
gets  into  the  sympathetic  vein,  the  ordinary  rules  of  criticism 
vanish  at  once  into  what  a  sympathetic  writer  would  call  “  the 
dim  far-off  past,  with  all  its  legends,  traditions,  and  unsung 
glories.”  A  furor  of  this  kind  has  come  over  the  rhapsodist 
of  Printing-House  Square.  It  is  enough  for  him  that  Dr. 
Schliemann  has  been  digging  about  in  Greece,  and  has  given 
the  Tinies  the  benefit  of  specially  communicating  to  it  the 
result  of  his  labours.  He  at  once  belie'^es  in  Mycenae  as 
firmly  as  if  it  were  Glasgow,  or  the  London  Monument,  or  the 
Great  Pyramid,  or  the  Taj  of  Agra.  More  than  this, 
from  believing  in  Mycenae  the  Times  has  actually  come 
to  believe  in  the  Trojan  War.  “  Mycenae,”  we  are 
assured,  “always  fared  ill,”  and  “even  before  the  Trojan 
War  it  had  suffered  by  revolution  and  sedition.”  What 
authority  the  writer  for  the  Times  has  for  the  period  “  be¬ 
fore  the  Trojan  War  ”  we  candidly  confess  our  inability  to 
determine,  although  thero  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  found,  in  the 
office  of  the  Times,  authorities  for  anything  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  establish.  Passing  from  the  period  “  before  the 
Trojan  War  ”  which — possibly  with  a  view  to  avoid  “  damnable 
iteration” — is  now  spoken  of  as  “the  unsung  ages  before 
Agamemnon,”  Mycenae,  wo  are  told,  “  emerged  into  a  flash  of 
glory  instantly  quenched  in  crimes  and  catastrophes.”  Here 
again  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  upon  what 
authority  the  writer  relies  for  the  record  of  the  “  ages  ”  which 
he  himself  admits  to  have  been  “  unsung.”  Where,  however, 
records  are  vague,  there  is  nothing  like  that  circumstantiality 
which  gives  all  its  charm  to  sympathetic  writing,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Times  goes  on  to  chatter  in  an  amiable  and 
garrulous  spirit  about  “  Cyclopean  walls,”  “  colossal  devices,” 
and  “  temples  of  Juno.”  Here — as  far  as  can  be  made 

out — there  must  have  been  a  hiatus  in  the  Lempriere ; 
for,  from  the  Trojan  War,  and  the  murder  of  Agamemnon, 
we  find  ourselves  suddenly  brought  down  to  “  the  epoch  of 
Strabo  ”  and  “  the  days  of  Au^stus.”  “  Strabo,”  we  are 
told,  “spoke  of  the  site  as  doubtful,” — a  doubt  which  the 
writer  in  the  Times  apparently  does  not  share.  Strabo,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  has  a  good  deal  more  to  tell  us  about  the 
site  of  Mycenae,  of  which  the  writer  in  the  Times  does  not 
appear  to  have  heard.  From  Strabo  we  are  brought  suddenly 
down  to  a  certain  “  Mr.  Chandler,”  whose  exact  date  is  not 
given  us,  but  who,  we  are  assured,  was  “  a  most  careful  and 
conscientious  traveller,  as  well  as  thoroughly  informed,  with 
Pausanias  and  “  all  the  authorities  ”  at  his  side,  and  his  eyes 
open  to  every  promising  object.”  If  Mr.  Chandler  really 
had  Strabo,  Pausanias,  and  “  all  the  authorities  ”  at  his  side, 
all  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  must  have  been 
in  a  better  position  than  that  of  the  writer  in  the  Times. 
There  is  an  old  story  of  a  man  who  went  about  with  a 
donkey  and  a  ladder,  calling  out,  “Twopence  more,  and 
up  goes  the  donkey,”  and  who,  on  the  strength  of  this,  used  to 
collect  no  small  amount  of  halfpence.  In  much  the  same 
spirit  the  writer  in  the  Times  refers  to  the  “  authorities  ” 
whose  names  he  flourishes.  “  Twopence  more,”  he  says  in 
effect,  “  and  out  comes  an  extract  from  Pausanias.  Twopence 
after  that,  and  the  result  shall  be  a  chapter  from  Strabo.” 
Instead,  however,  of  thus  trenching  upon  solid  securities,  he 
goes  on  to  deal  with  the  floating  currency  of  his  own  imagina¬ 
tion.  “  History,”  he  maunders  on,  “  tells  us  of  many  such 
obsequies  as  are  here  brought  to  light,  but  they  are  hardly 
credited.”  We  are  not  aware  of  any  particular  “  obsequies  ” 
that  are  “  hardly  credited,”  and,  although  it  may  be  our  fault, 
we  do  not  exactly  know  what  are  precisely  the  “  obsequies  ” 
which  Dr.  Schliemann  has  “  brought  to  light.”  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  gush  of  sympathy  which 
follows.  “  Survivors,”  the  Times  solemnly  goes  on  to  observe, 

**  are  heartless,  rapacious.  Courts  are  not  often  the  schools  of 
sentiment”  What  “  courts  ”  have  to  do  with  Dr.  Schliemann, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  with  the  “  unsung  ages  ”  on  the  other,  we 
are  not  told.  The  writer,  however,  being  now  in  his  full 
swing,  ignores  this  minor  difficulty,  and  proceeds  to  submit  to 
his  readers  a  series  of  interrogatories,  which  any  Judge  at 
Chambers  would  at  once  order  to  be  struck  out,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  “  vexatious,  irrelevant,  and  not  put  bond  fide  for 
the  genuine  purpose  of  the  action.”  “  Would  Clytemnestra, 
faithless  herself,^’  the  inspired  scribe  asks,  “  bury  her  faithless 
lord  in  this  gorgeous  fashion?  Would  she  make  Cassandra 


* 
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the  eharer  of  such  a  pomp  P  ”  We  can  only  reply  in  the  de¬ 
sponding  spirit  of  the  Milor  who,  when  ho  was  asked  if  be 
hoped  to  Be  saved,  replied  hopelessly,  that  he  gave  it  up.” 
The  TimeSf  however,  so  far  from  giving  the  matter  up,  plunges 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire.  A  few  lines  lower  down,  we 
find  it  talking  of  Mycenae  as  the  Hellenic  capital.”  Thucydi¬ 
des,  who  is  at  any  rate  a  better  authority  than  Lempriere  or*Mr. 
Chandler,  tells  us  distinctly  that  Mycenae  was  not  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  capital,  but  that  Agamemnon  was  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Trojan  Expedition,  because  he  was  at  that  time 
the  most  prominent  man  in  all  Hellas.  When,  however,  a 
man  be^ns  to  rave  about  the  “  faithless  Clytemnestra  ”  and 
her  **  fiuthless  lord,”  we  can  hardly  expect  him  to  devote  time 
to  reading  a  commonplace  authority  such  as  Thucydides;  and 
it  certainly  does  not  surprise  us  to  find  him,  a  few  lines  further 
on,  referring  to  “  the  famous  transaction  between  Diomedes 
and  Qlaucu8,”and  arguing  from  it  that  the  proportionate  value 
of  brass  to  gold  in  the  Homeric  age  was  one-eleventh.  Aris¬ 
totle,  it  is  true,  quotes  the  line  in  question  in  the  fifth  book  of  the 
*  Ethics,*  and  seems  to  rely  upon  it  as  an  authority ;  but  Aristotle, 
on  the  other  hand,  hardly  believed  in  Clytemnestra,  and  would 
certainly  never  have  talked  about  ”  the  whole  jewel-box  and 
toilet  of  the  ill-fated  prophetess,  who  told  everybody  his  doom 
and  her  own  in  vain,  and  who  suffered  the  additional  misery  of 
foreknowing  all  the  misery  to  come.”  There  is  no  mention  in 
either  Strabo  or  Pausanias,  or  even  in  Lempriere  or  Chandler, 
of  the  whole  jewel-box  and  toilet  ”  of  Cassandra,  and  it  is 
somewhat  **  piling  up  the  agony  ”  to  say  “ 


*'she  suffers  the  a^itional  misery 


say  of  a  prophetess  that 
of  foreknowing  all  the 
misery  to  come.”  It  is  to  be  hoped,  at  any  rate,  that  Cas¬ 
sandra  was  mercifully  spared  the  misery  of  **  foreknowin; 
how  the  Times  would  one  day  write  about  her.  **  Cassandra 
is  here,”  the  inspired  scribe  goes  on,  a  fairy-like  form,  with 
all  her  pretty  trinkets,  her  ear-rings,  necklaces,  bracelets,  hair¬ 
pins,  lockets  and  clasps.’*  We  should  like  to  know  on  what 
authority  it  is  that  the  Times  makes  Cassandra  wear  lockets.” 
It  bad  always  been  our  own  impression  that  lockets 


character,  with  its  sublime  and  ludicrous  submission,  its 
dignity  and  abjectness  of  utter  obedience,  its  sedate  approval 
‘^f  master’s  crimes,  its  strength  and  its  servility,  a 

possibility  in  the  life  af  any  a^e  or  people?  No,  answer 
experience,  instinct,  observation,  induction,  deduction,  history, 
psychology — every  form  of  reasoning  and  research.  No,  say 
the  husbands  emphatically.  No,  still  more  emphatically,  say 
the  wives.  But  otner  news  has  come  from  Polynesia.  Gnselda 
really  existed  there.  At  least  the  Rev.  William  Wyatt  Gill 
says  she  did,  and  he  is  a  missionary,  and  bound  to  keep  his 
anecdotes  truthful.  Mr.  Gill  knew  a  man  whose  father  anew 
her  and  all  her  family,  including  her  husband.  Mr.  Gill  do«ii 
not  call  her  Griselda ;  her  name  was  Rao.  And  she  did  not 
entirely  rival  the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo’s  wife,  for  her  conjugal 
humility  was  not  put  to  the  test  so  long  and  so  subtly.  She 
had  no  children  to  give  up  to  death  as,  like  herself,  Ibeir 
father’s  own  thing,”  and  she  was  not  called  on  to  prepare 
her  successor’s  wedding-feast.  Her  husband,  being  but  an  un¬ 
educated  savage,  merely  took  his  own  way  with  her,  without 
any  view  to  advancing  her  higher  moral  interests  and  teaching 
her  to  be  a  good  wife ;  thus  her  womanly  affections,  her  love 
and  her  jealousy,  were  not  experimented  upon,  and  her  time  of 
trial  was  short — an  hour  or  two  aminst  Gnselda’s  twelve  years 
of  contented  endurance.  But  if  ever  the  spirit  of  Griselda 
inhabited  mortal  body  it  must  have  been  in  this  woman. 

Rao,  the  idolised  daughter  of  Rongovei,  became  the  wife  of 
a  famous  warrior,  Tupa,  chief  fighter  of  his  clan.  They  were 
a  well-assorted  and  happy  couple,  and  their  pride  in  each  other 
was  almost  as  great  as  their  love.  If  no  Rarotongan  hero 
could  boast  such  a  tale  of  vanquished  and  eaten  foes  as  Tupa, 
who  had  such  skill  in  music  and  song  as  the  beautiful  Riio  P 
Their  countrymen  gloried  in  them  CK)th,  and  they  knew  it. 
They  lived  a  little  apart  from  their  fellow-villagers  in  a 
shadowed  spot  beneath  cocoa-palms  and  chestnuts  and  bread¬ 
fruit  trees ;  the  low  wall  that  parted  off  their  plot  of  home- 


were  a 

vain  invention  of  a  late  and  unsung  age.  It  was  Clytem¬ 
nestra,”  the  writer  goes  on,  “  that  buried  them  with  her,  soon 
to  follow  her  to  the  same  tomb ;  for  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus, 
and  sister  of  Helen,  is  here.”  The  writer  in  the  TimeSf  in 
other  words,  firmly  believes  that  Dr.  Schliemann  has  dug  up 
the  bones  of  Cassandra,  Clytemnestra,  and  also  of  Anmem- 
non.  “Strangest  of  all,”  ho  observes,  “the  hero  himself, 
Agamemnon,  remains,  and  is  found  to  be  just  such  a  giant  as  a 
hundred  chiefs  would  choose  for  their  leader — a  head  and 
shoulders  taller  than  all.  It  has  always  been  impossible  to 
believe  that  any  ordinary  man  could  put  on  Achilles  such  an 


rushing  breakers  foaming 
agidnst  the  coral  rocks  came  softened- into  a  lullaby.  Here  the 
marriei  lovers  lived  in  blissful  peace,  sharing  together  the 
gentle  duties  of  home  and,  says  Rao  in  tier  dirge,  scarcely  ever 
separated.  Only  the  brave  delight  of  war  could  draw  Tupa 
from  his  darling’s  side  ;  then  he  would  hasten  from  the  battle¬ 
field,  clad  with  fresh  renown,  and  bearing  his  prey  with  him ; 
and  there  was  rejoicing  and  banquetting,  and  Rao  had  com¬ 
posed  a  new  song,  one  of  the  sweet  little  love  ditties  or  plain¬ 
tive  laments  for  which  she  was  celebrated,  and  sang  it  tenderly 
when  the  feast  was  over  and  the  savoury  foeman  put  away, 
atrocious  injury  and  such  a  gross  affront  as  the  poet  records.  I  A  sister  of  Tupa’s  came  to  live  with  them,  but  she  was  devoted 


The  incident  has  at  least  some  corroboration  in  the  bulk  of  the 
men.  The  bones  must  have  been  iron  to  suiv’ive  to  this  day.” 

With  this  last  sublime  sentence  it  Is  impossible  to  quarrel 
seriously.  Because  the  bones  have  survived  to  this  day,  and 
are  still  bones,  although  we  have  absolutely  no  means  of 
knowing  from  what  period  they  have  survived — it  follows, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  for  the  Times,  that  they 
must  be  “iron.”  Being  iron,  and  being  big,  they  must  be  the 
bones  of  Agamemnon.  As  they  are  the  bones  of  Agamem¬ 
non,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  whole  story  of  the  Trojan 
War  is  true.  It  follows  also  that  some  female  bones  which 
have  been  dug  up  near  to  them  are  the  bones  of  Clytemnestra 
and  of  Cassandra,  and  that  everything  that  has  ever  been  said 


to  her  sister-in-law,  and  made  no  mischief.  There  was  no 
cloud  in  the  sky  till  the  day  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  too 
uxorious  husband  passed  the  wonted  bounds  and  he  loved  not 
wisely  but  too  well. 

One  day  Rao,  having  little  to  do,  bethought  herself  that  her 
luxuriant  raven  tresses  had  been  too  much  neglected  of  late, 
and  set  to  work  to  restore  them  to  their  natural  splendour. 
Rut  they  were  so  impenetrably  matted  that  all  her  pains  went 
for  nothing,  and  finally  she  thought  it  best  to  shave  them  off 
altogether ;  they  would  grow  again  more  abundant  than  ever. 
She  called  Tupa  to  her  aid,  and  he  obligingly  proceeded  to 
remove  her  hair  with  a  razor  made  of  a  shark’s  tooth  fixed  on 


a  reed.  Soon,  to  her  joy,  ho  had  discovered  a  new  beauty  in 
by  Strabo,  Paueaniaa,  Lempriere,  or  anjoue  else,  is  absolutely  beautiful  wife :  as  the  white  skin  began  to  shine  in  patches 
true.  This  is  the  kind  of  nonsense,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  which  through  the  thinned  locks  his  eyes  dwelled  on  it  in  admiration, 
the  Time!  deliberately  serves  up  for  its  readers.  A  high-class  “d  to  time  he  burst  into  interjections  of  rapture, 

paper  which  has  a  reputation  for  employing  the  highest  talent  Presently  the  whole  scalp  was  bare,  and  Tupa  gazed  in  silence 
that  the  Universities  can  furnish  tor  the  arena  of  London  ^9®*'  ecstatic  thought.  Does  it  all  Igok  so  white  P  said 
iournalism,  ought  to  know  better  than  to  talk  such  stilted  and  JJao,  coquettishly  bent  on  more  compliments.  It  did,  and 
silly  stuflf.  W'ith  a  writer  who  seriously  tells  us  that  the  bones  s  resolution  was  already  formed.  ^  Kind^ 


of  Agamemnon  have  been  discovered,  and  that  their  bulk  argues 
the  truth  of  the  Homeric  traditions,  it  is  idle  to  argue. 
The  only  moral  which  it  concerns  us  to  draw  is,  that  the  Daily 
Teleyraph  is  not  the  only  sinner  in  the  newspaper  world.  That 
estimable  journal  made  a  tremendous  outcry  about  two  years 
ago  because  a  tablet  had  been  dug  up  in  Babylonia  with 
something  or  other  on  it  about  the  Deluge.  It  is  amusing  to 
find  the  Times  itself  going  into  hysterics  of  the  same  kind,  and 
talking  nonsense  about  Clytemnestra,  and  Agamemnon  and  his 
bones,  and  Cassandra  and  her  lockets.  The  New  York  Herald 
itself  could  hardly  have  compressed  into  one  column  a  larger 
amount  of  assumption,  ignorance,  credulity,  and  bunkum 
than  the  Times  has  given  us  in  its  article  on  Dr.  Schlie¬ 
mann. 


A  POLYNESIAN  GRISELDA. 

"Was  there  over  a  Griselda?  The  heroine  Petrarch  and  Boc¬ 
caccio  found  for  after  poets  and  the  world,  Chaucer’s  “  flour  of 
wifly  pacience,”  remains  with  us  lifelike  too  to-day ;  but  is  her 


he  announced  to  her  his  intention  of  forthwith  eating  her  ;  a 
woman  with  so  fairskinned  a  head  was  too  appetising  to  resist. 
And  when  she  had  given  one  quick  appealing  glance  at  him 
she  knew  he  was  in  earnest. 

Boccaccio  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Griselda,  when  Walter  of 
Saluzzo  demanded  of  her  the  sacrifice  of  her  infant  son,  an 
exquisite  little  speech  full  of  tender  subservience,  “  Signor  mio, 
pensa  di  contentar  te  e  di  sodisfare  al  piacer  tuo,  e  di  me  non 
avere  pensiere  alcuno,  per  cid  che  niuna  cosa  m’ d  cara  se  non 
quant’  io  la  veggo  a  te  piacere  ” — or  as  the  English  ballad 
tersely  renders  it — 

Sith  you,  my  lord,  are  pleased  with  itt, 

Poore  Grissel  thinkos  the  actyon  fill. 

In  like  spirit,  but  more  laconically,  Rao  accepted  her  master’s 
behest.  “  Do  as  thou  wilt,”  she  said  simply.  And  then, 
while  Tupa  busied  himself  in  getting  ready  the  oven  outside 
the  house,  she  sat  still  indoors  and  composed  a  poem.  With 'a 
confidence  in  fidelity  which  does  honour  to  them  both, 
Tupa  appears  to  have  kept  no  w-atch  over  her ;  the  village  was 
not  far  ofij  two  brothers  of  hers  lived  at  an  easy  distance,  but 
Rao  had  no  thought  of  flight.  She  could  not  nut  know  that 
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public  opinion  would  be  against  Tupa’s  manner  of  using  his 
marital  authority,  for  wife-eating  was  far  from  being  a  recog- 
nis^  custom  in  Rarotonga,  but  the  true-hearted  wife  knew 
her  duty,  and  would  invoke  no  aid  against  her  husband. 
She  had 

The  laws  of  marriage  charactered  in  gold 
Upon  the  blanched  tablets  of  her  heart 

and  the  will  of  the  natuml  arbiter  of  her  destiny  sufficed  her. 
Still  it  must  be  owned  that  here  she  seems  to  fall  short  of  the 
ideal  perfectness  of  Griselda.  Griselda  would  have  got  ready 
the  oven  herself.  Griselda,  however,  was  not  a  poet  ;  and 
Rao  had  her  dirge  to  make.  One  might  have  been  tempted  to 
point  from  this  a  moral  against  literary  occupations  for  women, 
since  even  a  Rao  could  bo  drawn  away  by  them  from  her 
housewifely  duties,  bu,t  that  we  are  expressly  told  that  she  had 
been  habitually  diligent  in  preparing  the  daily  food,  and  that 
she  herself  in  her  last  poem  refers  with  a  pardonable  touch  of 
pride  to  the  condition  of  her  oven.  Perhaps  we  may  assume 
that  it  was  by  Tupa’s  desire  she  devoted  her  last  moments  to 
immortalising  their  love  and  its  fatal  issue  in  her  celebrated 
lament,  instead  of  assisting  him  in  the  needful  preparations. 

Tupa’s  work  took  some  time.  The  oven,  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  was  deep  and  wide,  and  he  had  to  split  firewood 
enough  nearly  to  fill  it,  then  to  lay  stones  on  the  firewood. 
Next  the  firewood  had  to  be  all  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  red-hot 
stones  to  be  carefully  arranged  above  the  ashes  with  a  long 
hooked  stick.  Then  a  quantity  of  thick  juicy  leaves,  freshly 
plucked,  had  to  be  thrown  on  the  hissing  stones,  and  when  a 
cloud  of  scented  steam  rose  into  the  air,  and  only  then,  the 
oven  would  be  ready  for  Rao  to  be  laid  in  it  and  carefully 
covered  with  more  of  the  rich  banana  and  bread-fruit  leaves. 
She  had  plenty  of  leisure  for  composition.  And  her  sister-in- 
law  sat  oy  her,  listening  attentively,  that  she  might  be  able 
to  publish  the  poem  afterwards  to  tne  tribe.  This  was  Rao’s 
lament : — 

Alas !  how  have  we  talked,  we  two,  till  now ! 

Weep,  my  love,  weep  : 

And  now,  farewell ;  we  part ;  and  I  am  gone : 

Weep  for  me,  weep. 

How  have  we  talked  together,  two  alone ! 

Ah,  me !  my  joy,  wilt  thou  not  heed  my  moan  ? 

My  time  is  near. 

Death  is  already  here. 

Farewell ;  we  part  for  ever ;  farewell,  thou. 

Weep,  dearest,  weep. 

E  rua  ua  karireia  e. 

Weep  for  me,  weep. 

The  sun  drops  down  below  the  mountain’s  brow ; 

Love,  wilt  thou  not  think  pity  of  my  fate  ? 

Lo,  my  trim  well-used  oven  by  our  gate  ! 

Hark  I  how  he  lops  the  branches  from  our  tree ! 

He  spreads  the  fire  !  Hark !  ’tis  for  cooking  me. 

Weep  for  me,  weep. 

Farewell ;  we  part  for  over  ;  farewell,  thou. 

AVeep  for  me,  weep. 

How  happily  have  we  two  lived  till  now. 

In  the  sweet  tasks  of  love,  and  side  by  side. 

In  nothing  known  apart.  And,  if  thy  bride 

Was  Rongovei’s  darling,  not  less  dear 

The  son-in-law  who  in  the  famine  year 

Hungered  to  spare  him  of  thy  scanty  cheer. 

Weep,  my  love,  weep. 

Farewell ;  we  part  for  ever  ;  farewell,  thou. 

Ay,  my  love,  weep, 

Lo,  I  am  but  the  thing  thy  words  allow. 

The  dusky  caval-fish,  food  prized  by  thee. 

The  frequent  fish  from  out  the  teeming  sea. 

Turned  over,  over,  in  your  oven’s  braze : 

But  thou,  my  husband,  thou,  surpassing  praise, 

Art  fairer  than  the  bread-fruit  cloth  bleached  white 
And  flashing  in  the  noonday’s  sunny  light. 

Weep  for  me,  weep. 

Farewell ;  we  part  for  ever;  farewell,  thou. 

Weep  for  me,  weep. 

Ob  pity  me,  my  hu.sband,  dearest,  best ; 

I  am  thine  own,  destroy  me ;  ’twas  my  vow — 

Yet  keep  me,  darling,  keep  me,  and  forgive ; 

Clasp  me  once  more  unto  thy  constant  breast ; 

Oh  !  for  thine  own  sake  spare  me,  let  me  live. 

Nay  weep,  nay  weep. 

Farewell ;  we  part  for  ever ;  farewell,  thou. 

Weep,  my  love,  weep. 

£  rua  ua  karireia  e. 

Mr.  Gill  suggests  Fal,  lal,  lal,”  as  the  English  equivalent 
of  the  burden  of  mere  vocal  sounds  occurring  in  the  first  and 
last  stanzas,  “E  rua  ua  karireia  e.”  But  one  can  hardly 
admit  that  Rao,  however  desirous  of  expressing  her  resignation, 
would,  as  a  poet,  have  chosen  to  do  so  ny  enlivening  her  dirge 
with  a  comic  chorus.  Rather  it  may  be  simposed  that  the 
sounds  have  a  note  of  sorrow  in  them  to  Polynesian  ears; 
something  corresponding  to  the  mournful  **  Waly,  Waly  ”  of 


one  of  our  own  most  pathetic  ballads.  There  is  a  touch  of  craft 
in  the  praise  of  Tupa’s  conduct  during  the  famine  ;  Rao,  who 
would  not  be  guilty  of  argument  against  her  husband,  would 
yet,  if  she  could,  awake  in  him  the  remembrance  of  his  former 
self-control — how  he  had  borne  to  be  hungry  and  had  eventually 
been  all  the  happier  for  it :  she  would,  if  she  could,  insinuate 
into  his  mind  an  emulation  of  himself.  A  like  subtlety 
appears  in  the  next  stanza ;  it  is  not  only  for  the  aptness  of 
the  metaphors  that  she  speaks  of  cavally-fish  and  of  bread-fruit, 
the  reference  to  them  might  perhaps  inspire  her  husband  with 
an  appetite  for  more  customary  food  than  herself.  Yet  one  would 
not  blame  her  for  her  harmless  devices  to  turn  her  husband’s 
mood,  as  if  they  had  been  a  resistance  to  it.  And  if,  unlike 
Griselda  who  was  pleased  with  everything  that  happened  to 
her  and  through  all  her  miseries  lived  contented,”  sne  breaks 
into  pief  and  even  entreaty,  it  must  be  remembered  that  she 
could  not  compose  a  lament  without. 

Parenthetically  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  unsophisticated 
savage,  whom  Mr.  Gill’s  friend’s  father  knew,  industrious  over 
her  last  song  while  the  oven  was  being  made  ready  for  her, 
ofiers  an  encouragement  to  those  whose  sense  of  congruity  is 
jarred  upon  by  the  cavatine  of  sopranos  and  tenors  in  peril  on 
the  operatic  stage.  The  child  of  nature  did  what  librettists 
make  the  prima  donna  do. 

Rao  completed  her  dirge  to  her  own  and  her  sister-in-law’s 
satisfaction,  and  sat  practising  it,  ready  for  Tuna.  It  so  moved 
the  sister-in-law  thatlsbe  formed  an  heroic  resolution — a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  she  kept— that  she  would  not  eat  a  morsel  of  Rao. 
She  might  perhaps  have  called  some  of  Rao’s  family  to  the 
rescue,  but  she  was  an  invalid,  dying  of  cancer,  and  could  not 
leave  the  house.  All  she  could  do  she  did ;  she  learned  the 
song.  At  last  Tupa  had  got  his  leaves  asteam,  and  came.  Rao 
sang  him  the  dirge.  Then  he  strangled  her  and  hastened  with 
her  to  the  oven. 

Tupa  had  his  feast  that  day,  and  looked  forward  to  the 
morrow.  But  on  the  morrow,  while  he  was  out  hiding  some 
of  his  provisions  in  an  extemporised  storehouse  in  the  bole  of 
a  hollow  chestnut  tree,  Rao’s  two  brothers  strolled  over  to  see 
her,  and  the  sister-in-law,  unable  to  forgive  her  brother  for  de¬ 
priving  her  of  Rao’s  companionship  and  kindly  attendance, 
told  the  story  of  Tupa’s  dinner.  The  brothers  hastened  to 
their  home  for  their  spears,  tracked  Tupa  to  his  chestnut  tree, 
rushed  upon  him  together  with  a  mighty  shout,  and  in  one 
moment  ho  lay  dead  at  their  feet.  They  cooked  him  in  his 
own  oven  under  the  chestnut  trees  by  his  gate,  the  oven  which, 
still  seen  near  the  ruined  homestead,  bears  Rao’s  name.  lie 
had  laid  the  fire  readv  to  light  that  day  to  re- cook  some  of  his 
wife.  What  was  leu  of  Rao  was  duly  anointed  with  aro¬ 
matic  oil  and,  shrouded  in  bread-fruit  cloth,  solemnly  lowered 
into  the  great  chasm  where  the  dead  of  her  tribe  were  placed 
to  rest  under  the  guardianship  of  the  gods. 

Grisild  is  dead,  and  eke  her  pacience. 

The  missionaries  have  taught  the  Rarotongan  women  that  it  is 
their  duty  not  to  be  eaten  even  by  their  husbands. 


A  PRIVATE  VIEW. 

There  are  some  minds  in  which  the  rage  for  novelty  sur¬ 
rounding  them  produces  a  reaction  that  drives  them  back  to 
old  people  and  things.  The  reading  of  some  modem  novels 
makes  a  return  to  Waverley  very  delightful ;  and  the  spectacle 
of  men  and  women  of  the  present  day,  hustling  and  tearing  at 
each  other  like  the  creatures  in  Hans  Andersen’s  *  Drop  of 
Ditchwater,’  which,  seen  through  a  glaas,  presented  the  image  of 
Paris,  Ijondon,  New  York,  or  a  Biblical  city,  caused  in  us 
a  desire  to  see  something  of  men  whose  thoughts  still  quicken 
our  pulses,  but  whose  voices  had  till  lately  been  forgotten.  It 
was  the  influence  of  this  wish  that  planted  us  in  this  time  of 
dull  weather,  dull  books,  and  pastimes,  at  the  dead  hour 
of  night,  amidst  the  great  men  and  women  who  have  been 
hanged  on  the  walls  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  The 
mob  is  well-behaved,  and  in  mixing  with  it  there  is  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  that  you  can  choose  the  person  with  whom  you  wish 
to  talk,  instead  of  being  led  up  to  people  for  whom  you  have  a 
profound  contempt.  As  wo  entered,  there  was  much  talking 
and  laughing  going  cn,  much  rustle  of  silk  coats  and  gowns, 
much  clanking  o^  spurs,  of  sabres,  and  of  Court  swords.  In 
the  first  group  that  wo  approached,  one  asked  **  What  news 
abroad  i’  the  world  ?  ”  and  one  of  us  was  about  to  answer  him, 
when  a  reply  came  from  another  of  the  circle,  “  None,  but 
that  there  is  so  great  a  fever  on  goodness,  that  the  dissolution 
of  it  must  cure  it.  ...  There  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive 
to  make  societies  secure ;  but  security  enough  to  make  fellow¬ 
ships  accurst ;  much  upon  this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the 
world.  This  news  is  old  enough,  yet  it  is  every  day’s  news.” 
The  others  listened  with  attention,  and  even  reverence,  to  these 
words,  spoken  by  a  man  whose  face  was  passionless,  effortless, 
as  full  or  majesty  and  power,  and  as  unreadable  as  that  of  the 
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Sphinx.  “Prithee,  stay,”  cried  an  eager,  fiery-eyed  little 
fellow,  in  a  court  suit,  bustling  up  and  breaking  through  the 
g^oup;  “let  me'  speak  this  speech.”  And  then,  seeing  some 
signs  of  discontent  among  his  companions,  he  went  on,  “  Sure 
we  all  know,  though  he  could  write  plays  well  enough,  he  was 
but  a  poor  player.  Was  you  not?  'Tis  often  so;  though  I 
could,  but  for  my  modesty,  speak  of  one  who  was  actor  and 
author  both— ahem  !  ”  And  he  looked  round  with  the  air  of  a 
man  standing  behind  the  footlights  and  waiting  for  applause. 
But  as  none  came,  he  turned  the  matter  off  with  a  laugh,  as  if 
at  his  own  presumption,  which  was  echoed  by  a  pock-marked, 
ill-made,  gaudily-dressed  man,  who  said,  “For  that  matter, 
Davy,  I  am  confident  I  could  do  it  as  well  myself.” 

“  0  !  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy  ; 

It  is  the  green-ey’d  monster,  which  doth  mock 

The  meat  it  feeds  on,” 

said  a  painter,  who  came  up  at  this  moment,  and  added,  dryly, 
“  Pray,  have  you  learnt  how  to  toss  a  pike  better  than  the 
pup^pet  you  envied  so  mightily  ?  ” 

The  pock-marked  man  hung  his  head,  and  said  nothing.  But 
though  abashed  and  uncomfortable  for  a  moment,  he  appeared 
quickly  to  console  himself.  We  were  told,  indeed,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  though  given  to  strange  self-delusion, 
and  had  been  known  to  conquer  when  he  seemed  most  to 
stoop. 

Passing  from  this  group,  we  came  to  another,  surrounding 
an  orange  girl  of  great  beauty,  who  was  replying  with  gay 
carelessness  to  the  strongly-flavoured  quips  of  a  man  of 
saturnine  appearance,  who  seemed  from  his  manner  to  be 
assured  that  she  and  everything  else  around  him  had  been 
made  for  his  special  amusement  and  for  nothing  else.  We 
could  see  in  her  expression,  and  her  soft  though  vivid  eyes, 
that  she  had  not  only  wit  and  love,  but  also  wisdom.  When 
some  low  though  brilliantly  dressed  fellows,  hanging  about 
this  merry  saturnine  one,  advanced  to  her  with  fulsome  com¬ 
pliments,  she  looked  at  them  scornfully,  and  saying,  “  O  pur- 
olind  Argus,  all  eyes  and  no  sight,”  passed  on  her  way,  and 
was  met  by  a  man  with  a  singularly  handsome  face  and  an  eye 
almost  as  soft  as  her  own.  He  seemed  about  to  address  her,  but 
she  gathered  her  skirts  around  her  with  a  look  of  horror  as 
if  to  avoid  his  touch.  As  he  saw  her  look  and  action  his  face 
moulded  itself  into  the  utmost  gentleness  and  entreaty,  but  she 
shrunk  from  him  the  more,  knowing  well  “  that  man  when 
smoothest  he  appears  is  most  to  be  suspected.”  On  this  his 
smile  and  almost  caressing  look  gave  place  to  a  scowl  of  such 
implacable  fierceness  that  we  could  understand  how  he  came 
by  his  title  of  The  Cruel  Judge.  As  he  walked  on  he  was 
avoided  by  everyone  except.one  undisguised  ruffian  who  stepped 
down  from  a  frame  in  the  corner  to  ^eet  him  warmly,  and, 
while  they  were  shaking  hands,  audaciously  robbed  him  of  his 
gold  collar  and  a  crown  in  his  pocket. 

A  large  clear  space  intervened  between  these  two  and  the 
next  group,  and  seemed  to  mark  them  off  as  “  yoked  with  him 
that  did  betray  the  best.”  In  the  next  comparlment  we  came 
to  a  more  modern  set,  led  by  a  man  who  had  lost  an  arm 
and  an  eye,  and  yet  seemed  greater  than  anyone  there. 
His  face  was  full  of  fire  and  command,  but  his  glance 
took  a  wondrous  softness  as  it  rested  on  the  lovely  woman 
who  stood  by  his  side.  We  could  not  but  wonder  how  it 
ever  happened  that  she  for  whom  he  made  his  only  request 
to  the  nation  he  had  saved  and  glorified,  should  have  been  left 
to  die  in  misery.  Near  to  these  two  was  a  man  whom  we  took 
for  an  engineer,  dreamily  planning  some  vast  public  worTr.  It 
was  no  small  surprise  to  find  that  he  was  engaged  in  making  a 
fantastic  sketch  of  two  naked  lunatics,  whom  he  called  Adam 
and  Eve.  He  paused,  and  with  a  childlike  cunning  in  his 
eyes,  began  to  sing  a  song,  of  which  part  seemed  beautiful  and 
part  incoherent  babble  j  but  it  gave  great  delight  to  innumer¬ 
able  little  children,  whose  clothing  was  made  of  fresh 
dmsies  and  violets,  and  who  gathered  round  him  cV  v((f)€\ois  as 
he  began  to  sing.  Hard  by  stood,  regarding  this  strange  scene, 
a  man  in  an  Albanian  dress,  whom  we  were  compelled  to  note 
by  the  fierce  sadness  and  the  scorn  and  disappointment  which 
clouded  his  beautiful  face.  He  appeared  to  be  in  some  bodily 
distress  or  pain,  or  as  if  confined  in  a  loathsome  gaol ;  and 
seeing  this,  a  wasted  man,  who  had  perhaps  expended  his 
philanthropic  energies  in  succouring  condemned  bodies,  came 
down  from  his  accustomed  frame,  bearing  a  bottle  of  soda- 
water  and  a  tall  glass  of  hock.  The  cork  went  off  like  a 
blunderbuss,  and  frightened  all  the  little  children  away.  The 
singer  and  the  philanthropist  went  quickly  back  for  fear  they 
should  bo  seen  in  bad  company,  and  the  poet  was  left  alone 
more  sad  and  bitter  than  ever ;  and  with  no  ^  company 
but  that  of  a  fashionable  clergyman  noted  for  his  friend¬ 
ship  with  noblemen  and  sinners  whom  the  king  him¬ 
self  had  tried  to  deliver  from  the  gallows  which,  had 
he  lived  in  our  time,  he  would  never  have  come^  to.  Indeed, 
his  elevation  would  probably  have  been  of  quite  a  different 
kind ;  and  his  prison  thoughts  might  have  been  published  w 
the  “  Country  Pastimes  of  a  Dignitary  of  the  Church,”  while  his 


Beauties  of  Shakespear  ”  would  never  have  been  published  at 
all.  Another  poor  wretch,  who  did  indeed  delight  in  calling 
himself  poor  Richard,  and  who  professed  to  have  discovered 
how  to  make  money  out  of  time,  or  by  flying  kites,  stood  close 
by  puffed-up  in  the  pride  of  a  stuck-up  collar  whilst  discoursing 
on  these  modem  inventions,  and  commenting  on  the  possibility 
of  spanning  the  Atlantic,  which  he  persisted  in  calling  a  ferry. 
It  seemed  that  the  only  thing  which  prevented  him  from  burst¬ 
ing  into  yet  more  tinkling  wisdom  was  the  severe  eye  of  an 
English  gentleman  famous  for  commentaries  of  another  kind, 
who  made  it  plain  that  the  law  was  not  made  for  a  righteous 
man,  but  for  persons  of  opposite  character,  some  of  whom  were 
close  by.  Before  his  clear  and  critical  gaze  the  fishy-faced 
kite-flyer  seemed  to  droop. 

Gatnered  around  these  modern  men  were  some  of  older  date, 
who  prided  themselves  on  being  fishers  of  men,  and  had  sought 
to  establish  an  unlimited  liability  company  for  peopling 
heaven  with  the  refuse  of  the  earth ;  whicn  scheme,  had  they 
carried  it  out,  might  have  been  an  excellent  thing  for  botn 
parties,^  as  was  said  by  one  hard-by  who  carried  on  all  his 
fishing  in  a  tub,  the  tale  of  which  we  still  have.  Another 
among  them  was  buzzing  it  about  that  he  had  observed  much 
industry  in  the  bee,  and  that,  although  dogs  might  delight  to 
bark  and  bite,  it  was  clearly  not  the  intention  of  an  all- wise 
Providence  that  rational  beings  should  follow  their  example. 
Upon  the  question,  whether  the  bee  was  industrious  from  any 
reason  save  instinct  and  necessity,  or  the  dog  was  really  ns  ill- 
tempered  as  most  human  beings,  he  did  not  enter. 

It  was  pleasant  to  turn  from  these  beadles  of  another  world, 
some  of  whom  seemed  to  be  seeking  with  oblique  eyes  fur  new 
revelations  within  their  own  cavernous  jaws,  to  a  lady  who 
preferred  to  such  self-contemplation,  the  holding  as  ’twere  the 
mirror  up  to  nature.  To  us  it  seemed  that  she  must  have  been 
a  very  queen  of  tragedy,  so  much  even  in  her  own  attitude  and 
attire  did  she  recml  Koxalana.  “  But  Lord !  ”  said  a  vain, 
discontented-looking  man,  peering  blindly  through  anxious 
wrinkles,  “it  was  pretty  to  see  Nell,  whom  methinks  you  have 
just  passed,  most  of  all  in  the  tiring-room  where  I  carried  my 
wife  and  her  maid.  But  chiefly  it  did  please  me  to  look  at  my 
Lady  Castlemaine  in  her  box,  who  was  mightily  like  my  wife. 
I  noted  you  lately  listening  with  beastly  flattery  to  Mr. 
Shakspeare,  who  wrote  Macbeth,  which  I  have  lately  seen,  and 
find  it  excellent  for  the  divertissement  of  the  singing  witches, 
but  full  of  conceit,  and  would  rather  have  seen  Miss  Davis  danc¬ 
ing  in  shepherd’s  clothes.”  We  might  have  lingered  to  hear  the 
unceasing  prattle  of  this  pleasant  gossip,  whose  discontent  evi¬ 
dently  arose  only  from  the  fear  that  his  new  suit  and  linning 
canons  did  not  show  to  the  best  advantage  ;  but  our  attention 
was  carried  to  a  stately  figure,  no  less  queen  than  mother,  who 
towered  above  all  her  companions  in  majesty  and  grace.  By  men 
yet  living  her  voice  is  still  heard  commanding  her  kneeling  son — 

Nay,  my  good  soldier,  up ; 

My  gentle  Marcius,  worthy  Caius,  and 
By  deed-achieving  honour  newly  nam'd, 

What  is  it?  Coriolanus,  must  I  call  thee  ? 

or  chilling  a  listening  multitude  with  the  horror  and  stillness 
of  the  charnel-house  as  she  cries,  “Out,  damned  spot.”  As 
we  still  looked  in  awe  and  trembling,  she  turned  to  us  with 
no  inhuman  scorn,  and  said,  “  Young  men,  take  some  sal  vola¬ 
tile.”  While  we  yet  wondered  at  this  somewhat  incongruous 
rebuke,  we  heard  a  voice,  coming  from  a  man  with  a  mild  but 
noble  face,  in  a  cassock  and  bands,  singing  an  old  Jewish  song, 
exhorting  us  to  walk  about  Zion  and  go  round  about  her  and 
tell  the  towers  thereof,  to  mark  well  her  bulwarks,  and  set  up 
her  houses.  But  his  voice  was  soon  drowned  by  that  of  a  man 
in  a  naval  uniform  of  past  time,  and  with  a  weather-beaten 
face,  fresh  from  fighting,  who  cried,  in  loud  tones : — 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter’d  isle. 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi  paradise, 

This  fortress  built  by  nature  for  herself, 

Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war ; 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 

Or  as  a  moat,  defensive  to  a  house 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands ; 

This  blessed  spot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 

This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings. 

Feared  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth  ; 

Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, 

For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry. 

As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry. 

As  the  ringing  tones  of  the  voice  died  away,  poets,  soldiers, 
players,  novelists,  and  divines,  statesmen  and  orators,  painters 
and  architects,  and  many  gracious  and  courtly  women,  crowded 
round,  and  informing  us  that  they  must  now  go  back  to  their 
frames,  begged  us  to  visit  them  again  and  bring  theni  some 
news  of  the  world  which  they  had  left  in  exchange  for  the 
confidences  to  which  they  had  admitted  us. 
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holds  her  correspondent  in  great  awe,  and  scarcely  dares 
question  one  of  his  dicta.  Bat  by  degrees  she  grows 
bolder;  she  is  less  deferential  to  Mr.  Horne,  and  her 
livelier  letters  are  simply  delightful. 

The  6rst  continuous  theme  that  occupied  the  corre¬ 
spondents  was  the  scheme  of  a  “  Modernised  Chaucer  ** 
that  was  one  of  the  dreams  of  literary  society  in  1840. 
The  venerable  Wordsworth  was  induced  to  lend  his 
prestige  to  the  scheme,  and  Leigh  Hunt  was  indomi¬ 
table  ;  Horne  also  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  took  important 
parts.  The  latter  modernised  Queen  Annelida  and 
False  Arcite,”  and  “  The  Complaint  of  Annelida.”  As 
the  life  of  the  poetess  was  still  a  mere  alternation  of  bed 
and  sofa,  an  immense  amount  of  correspondence  had  to 
go  on,  mingled  with  much  mutual  criticism,  in  the  midst 
of  which  everybody  very  nearly,  and  very  naturally,  lost 
his  temper.  One  volume  appeared,  and  then  the  scheme 
was  very  wisely  allowed  to  drop  through,  those  who  wish 
to  read  Chaucer  finding  no  great  difficulty  in  reading 
him  as  he  wrote. 

Then  came  the  unfortunate  enterprise  of  the  critical 
book  called  ‘  A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age,’  a  schemo 
which  Miss  Barrett  prophesied  ill  of  only  too  truly. 
From  1843,  when  it  was  first  projected,  till  1845,  when 
it  appeared,  the  correspondence  between  the  author  and 
authoress  was  incessant.  It  has  never  hitherto  been 
known  how  much  Mr.  Home  owed  to  his  invalid  friend, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  surprises  of  these 
volumes  to  learn  that  a  great  deal  of  the  purely  critical 
section  was  directly  from  Miss  Barrett’s  pen. 

From  this  point  we  go  back  again  to  the  year  1841, 
and  trace  the  conception  of  a  poem  which  was  to  have 
startled  the  dull  minds  of  reviewers  and  been  a  master¬ 
piece  of  sublimity,  or  of  transcendental  obscurity.  This 
was  the  drama  of  “  Psyche  Apocalyptice,”  which  was 
planned  while  Miss  Barrett  was  still  at  Torquay,  and  in 
which  Mr.  Home  and  she  were  to  have  been  coadjutors. 
The  correspondence  concerning  this  intended  poem  is  a 
cariosity  in  literature,  and  the  circuitous  and  laborious 
manner  in  which  every  part  of  it  was  worked  up,  with 
the  trifling  omission,  on  Miss  Barrett’s  part,  of  one  single 
verse,  would  have  caused  the  analytic  Edgar  Poe  a 
chuckle  of  delight.  At  length  the  play  was  put  aside,. 
Miss  Barrett  married,  and  it  was  all  forgotten.  We  need 
hardly  regret  the  loss  of  a  work  which  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  had  the  mannerisms  of  two  most 
mannered  writers,  and  possibly  few  of  the  beauties  of 
either. 

The  last  letters,  scattered  somewhat  loosely  over  eight 
years,  are  mainly  engaged  with  technical  matters  con¬ 
cerning  versification  and  the  art  of  poetry.  They  are 
extremely  interesting,  but  perhaps  mainly  to  the  student. 
In  this  connexion,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  an 
exceedingly  amusing  speech  of  Miss  Mitford’s,  by  way 
of  explaining  to  Mr.  Horne  the  cause  of  Miss  Barrett’s 
laxities  in  rhyme  :  — 

Our  dear  friend,  you  are  aware,  never  secs  anybody  but  the 
members  of  her  own  family,  and  one  or  two  others.  She  has  a  high 

opinion  of  the  skill  in  reading,  as  well  as  the  fine  taste  of  Mr. - 

and  she  gets  him  to  read  her  new  poems  aloud  to  her,  and  so  tries 
them  upon  him  (as  well  as  herself),  something  after  the  manner  of 

Moli^re  with  regard  to  a  far  less  elegant  autliority.  So  Mr. - 

stands  upon  the  hearth-rug  and  uplifts  the  MS.,  and  his  voice,  while 
our  dear  friend  lies  folded  up  in  Indian  shawls  upon  her  sofa,  with 
her  long  black  tresses  streaming  over  her  bent-down  head,  all  atten¬ 
tion.  Now  dear  Mr. - has  lost  a  front  tooth — not  quite  a  front 

one,  but  a  side  front  one — and  this,  you  see,  causes  a  defective  utter¬ 
ance.  It  does  not  induce  a  lisp,  or  a  hissing  kind  of  whistle,  as  with 
low  people  similarly  circumstanced,  but  an  amiable  indistinctness,  a 
vague  softening  of  syllables  into  each  other — so  that  silance  and 
ilance  (islands)  would  really  sound  very  like  one  another, — and  so 
would  childrin  and  bewUdrin, — bacchantes  and  grant-es  (us),  don’t 
you  see  ? 

So  much  for  witty  Miss  Mitford,  but  the  poetess  had 
graver  grounds,  and  persisted  with  much  vehemence  in 
asserting  that  her  eccentricities  were  truly  in  accord 
with  the  genius  of  our  language,  or  that  they  ought  to 
be.  Now  that  her  works  have  become  a  classic,  it  re¬ 
quires  no  great  critical  benevolence  to  allow  that  a 
canon  which  would  exclude  from  good  English  poetry 
such  a  masterpiece,  not  only  of  imagination  but  of  asso¬ 
nant  music,as  the  “Dead  Pan,”  must  be  obviously  absurd. 
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MRS.  BROWNING  AND  MR.  HORNE. 

Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  addressed  to  Richard 
Hengist  Home.  With  Comments  on  Contemporaries.  Edited 
by  S.  R.  Townshend  Mayer.  In  Two  Volumes.  London : 
Bentley. 

Fifteen  years,  so  rapid  is  the  passage  of  time,  have 
passed  since  Mrs.  Browning  was  laid  to  sleep  in 
the  flowery  capital  of  Tuscany.  Since  then  a  whole 
new  growth  of  poetry  and  criticism  has  altered  much 
and  eclipsed  much  that  presumed  to  shine  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  heavens,  but  this  one  feminine  star  has  lost 
nothing  of  its  splendour  at  the  hands  of  new  writers 
and  new  students.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  has 
taken  her  station,  beyond  all  question,  among  the  im¬ 
perishable  names  of  English  poetry,  above  all  other 
women,  and  not  very  far  below  the  greatest  of  the  men. 
With  all  her  faults  of  stylo,  and  they  are  many,  with  all 
her  leaning  to  trancendentalism,  unripe  sentiment  and 
the  other  quagmires  that  beset  the  travelling  foot  of  her 
day,  she  was  a  great  original  artist  and  singer  of  the 
first  order.  Mr.  R.  H.  Horne  is  not  nearly  so  widely 
known,  but  he  also  is  a  true  poet.  Born  about  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  he  slowly  rose  to  his  highest 
fame  about  the  year  1843,  when  he  published  “  Orion,” 
a  work  which,  partly  because  it  was  sold,  although  an 
epic,  at  the  nominal  price  of  a  farthing,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  it  really  was  in  many  respects  a  superb  poem, 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  public  attention.  But  Mr. 
Horne  was  not  able  to  sustain  the  impression  he  had 
made ;  the  very  next  year,  by  the  publication  of  an  in¬ 
judicious  volume  of  contemporary  criticism,  he  mixed 
himself  up  in  a  cloud  of  vexatious  imbroglios,  and  finally 
disappeai^  from  view  for  nearly  twenty  years,  in  the 
gold-diggings  of  Australia.  He  has  at  last  reappeared, 
to  bo  warmly  welcomed  by  a  new  generation  as  one  of 
the  companions  of  the  dead  immortals.  With  Wells 
and  Sir  Henry  Taylor  he  shares  the  honour  of  being 
the  Nestor  of  English  poetry. 

These  volumes  contain  the  first  authorised  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  inner  history  of  Elizabeth  Browning.  It 
would  have  been  injudicious,  and  in  tasteless  accoi^ance 
with  the  hurrying  fashion  of  the  hour,  to  have  drawn 
aside  too  early  the  curtain  that  the  dead,  however  illus¬ 
trious,  may  claim  at  first,  at  least,  for  the  personal 
details  of  their  private  life.  Not  even. now,  we  learn, 
would  Mr.  Homo  have  permitted  the  public  to  share 
the  treasures  of  his  correspondence,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  poetess’s  hand- 
writingj  and  the  fading  of  the  ink,  threatened  to 
render  her  letters  very  soon  entirely  illegible.  As 
it  is,  the  reading  public  will  be  thankful  for  a  gift 
so  interesting  and  so  touching.  The  earliest  letter 
is  dated  November  20,  1839,  and  the  last,  written 
some  time  after  her  marriage,  September  24,  1851. 
Daring  the  greater  part  of  these  twelve  years,  the  corre¬ 
spondents  remained  personally  unknown  to  one  another, 
the  health  of  the  lady  being  so  exceedingly  frail  that  all 
but  a  few  most  familiar  and  most  intimate  friends  were 
excluded  from  her  presence.  Thus,  almost  in  solitude, 
the  rare  wealth  of  her  mind  had  time  and  occasion  to 
fructify.  She  had  a  singular  facility  in  acquiring  any 
language,  so  long  as  the  inciting  prospect  of  a  literature 
behind  it  was  there  to  urge  her  on.  She  became 
mistress,  accordingly,  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Hebrew ; 
of  Greek  she  was  already  a  profound,  or  at  least  a  very 
wide  and  sympathetic,  scholar ;  and  with  a  complete 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  French  there  was  thrown  open 
to  her  an  immense  field,  through  which  she  ranged  with 
an  insatiable  appetite.  She  ranks  with  Spenser  and 
Milton  among  our  essentially  learned  poets,  and  it  may 
bo  confessed  that,  though  no  blue-stocking,  she  was  not 
without  a  suspicion  of  pedantry.  But  these  letters  do 
not  display  it ;  on  the  contrary,  they  show  a  simplicity 
almost  girlish,  a  gaiety  and  a  sweet  irony  that  are  ns 
graceful  as  they  are  surprising  in  one  who  saw  so  little 
and  who  sufierod  so  much.  The  early  ones  are  some¬ 
what  reserved,  and  deprecatory;  the  young  authoress 
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At  the  same  time,  as  with  so  many  of  the  audacities  of 

fenins,  wo  should  in  nowise  be  happy  to  see  it  imitated. 
^  'et  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  the  scheme  of  rhyming 
in  English  is  undoubtedly  very  capricious  and  very  cor¬ 
rupt,  and  we  sadl^  want  a  Boileau,  shall  we  say,  or  a 
Hugo,  to  reform  it  for  us. 


of  Panslavism,  it  is  impossible  for  Russia  to  attain  the  aims  of  her 
policy  without  coming  into  direct  collision  with  German  interests, 
ior  a  considerable  portion  of  Germany,  comprising  one-third  of  her 
sea-board,  is  Slavonic  territory,  and  is  still  to  a  great  extent  in¬ 
habited  by  a  Slavonic  population  ;  while  the  Austrian  provinces  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  which  would  certainly  be  claimed  by  Russia 
as  part  of  the  Slavonic  Empire  of  the  future,  contain  more  than  half 
as  many  Germans  as  Slavs. 


ENGLAND’S  POLICY  IN  THE  EAST. 

England: a  Policy  in  the  East.  By  Baron  Henry  De  Worms 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  Baron  de  Worms  is  well  informed  in  the  facts  of 
Continental  politics,  and  is  not  new  to  the  study.  Some 
nine  years  ago  he  published  a  very  able  exposition  of 
the  policy  of  Count  Beust  in  Austria  with  an  instructive 
account  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  the  various  races  and 
religions  within  that  empire.  In  the  present  book  his 
object  is  to  give  clearness  and  direction  to  English 
policy  with  regard  to  Turkey.  He  has  produced  a  work 
well  stored  with  facts,  carefully  and  methodically  pot 
together,  but  he  has  proved  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  superficially  careful,  exhaustive,  and  easy 
to  follow,  and  yet  fundamentally  confused  and  chaotic. 
His  writing  is  so  formal  and  consecutive,  there  is  such 
an  imposing  air  of  logical  exhaustiveness  about  it,  that 
unless  we  keep  on  putting  questions  as  to  where  we  are 
as  we  proceed,  we  may  fail  to  see  that  facts  and  sup¬ 
positions,  absolute  conclusions  and  contingent  conclu¬ 
sions,  are  presented  to  us  in  quick  succession  without  a 
hint  as  to  their  difierence  of  character.  If  he  had  not 
allowed  the  intricacy  of  the  so-called  “  question  ”  to  get 
the  better  of  him,  if  he  had  kept  himself  rigidly  to  the 
discussion  of  one  problem  or  one  hypotheticsd  situation 
at  a  time,  Baron  de  Worms’s  book  might  have  been  a 
contribution  of  some  value,  and,  even  as  it  is,  its 
copious  supply  of  facts  makes  it  extremely  useful  as  a 
handy-book. 

The  best  part  of  the  book  is  a  sketch  of  the  interests 
that  the  various  European  Powers  have  in  keeping 
Russia  out  of  Constantinople.  This  is  really  good  and 
instructive,  and  calculated  to  allay  the  panic  caused  by 
its  being  supposed  that  England  only  is  concerned  to 
oppose  Russian  ambition.  As  regards  England’s 
interests  in  that  quarter,  Baron  de  Worms  has  nothing 
new  to  say,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  considered  all 
that  has  been  said.  He  might  study  with  advantage  Sir 
George  Campbell’s  chapter  on  the  “  Road  to  India.”  But 
regarding  the  interests  of  other  European  Powers,  he 
states  facts,  not  now  put  forward  for  the  first  time, 
for  they  were  cited  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Grant 
Duff,  but  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  or  too 
steadily  borne  in  mind.  It  has  been  more  than  once 
rumoured,  in  the  course  of  the  recent  panic  about  Russia, 
that  there  was  a  danger  of  Germany’s  favouring  her 
designs  for  extension  southward,  it  beiog  supposed  that 
Germany  had  no  interest  in  that  corner  of  Europe. 
Prince  Bismarck’s  speech  effectually  dispelled  the 
apprehension,  and  there  was  one  passage  in  his  speech 
upon  which  some  light  is  thrown  by  the  following 
sentence  in  the  present  work : — “  It  is  univeraally 
admitted  by  the  German  Press  that  the  extensive  trade 
now  carried  on  between  South  Germany  and  the  East 
would  be  almost  paralysed  if  the  protective  duties  and 
vexatious  customs  regulations  which  now  hamper  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods  into  Russia  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Danubian  territories.”  Prince  Bismarck, 
it  will  be  remembered,  while  refusing  to  take  any  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  present  difficulties  to  extort  from  Russia 
a  relaxation  of  her  prohibitive  tariff,  said  that  the  case 
would  be  altered  if  Russia  sought  to  extend  the  area  of 
the  tariff.  And  Germany  has  other  than  commercial 
reasons  for  objecting  to  the  possession  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula  by  Russia 

Moreover,  the  political  interests  of  Germany  would  ^  gravely 
endangered  by  Russian  aggression  in  Turkey.  Her  frontier  on  the 
side  of  Russia  is  about  600  miles  long,  in  a  country  well  provided 
with  railways  and  other  means  of  communication,  and  not  present¬ 
ing  any  natural  obstacles  to  an  invader,  Strategically  speaking, 
Germany  is  more  open  to  an  attack  from  Russia  than  from  any  other 
Power ;  and  now  that  the  Csar  has  proclaimed  himself  the  champion 


This  radical  antagonism  of  interests  between  Germany 
and  Russia,  if  not  the  main  guarantee  for  the  peace  of 
Europe,  is  at  least  the  main  guarantee  against  the 
seizure  of  the  Turkish  territory  by  Russia.  If  Germany 
should  consent  to  such  a  step,  the  combination  would 
be  overwhelming ;  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  would 
have  to  yield  with  what  grace  they  could.  And  yet 
other  Powers  besides  England  have  an  interest  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  southward  aggrandisement  of  Russia.  For 
Austria  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  There  are  16,000,000 
Slavs  in  Austro-Hungaiy,  out  of  a  population  of  about 
36,000,000,  and  if  Russian  power  were  established  at 
Constantinople,  the  Slavs  would  gravitate  inevitably 
towards  it,  leaving  the  German  population  to  fall  back 
on  the  great  Empire  of  the  Fatherland,  and  leaving 
Hungary  to  be  overlain  and  smothered  like  a  little  child 
between  its  gigantic  bedfellows.  “Even  if  Russia,” 
Baron  do  Worms  says,  “  asked  for  no  more  than  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  small  strip  of  Bessarabia,  extending  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  which  was  taken  from  her  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  a  compliance  with  such  a  demand 
would  ’ofc»  highly  dangerous  to  Austria,  both  from  a 
strategical  and  a  commercial  point  of  view.” 

Another  point  which  Baron  de  Worms  discusses  with 
some  fulness  is  how  far  the  Turkish  Christians  would  be 
likely  to  be  benefited  by  an  exchange  of  Russian  rule  for 
Turkish.  This  part  of  the  book  is  less  valuable  because 
the  point  has  already  had  quite  enough  attention  given 
to  it.  We  have  heard  quite  enough,  for  the  present 
connexion,  of  the  misdeeds  of  Russia  in  Poland,  the 
intolerance  of  the  orthodox  church,  and  the  support 
of  its  intolerance  by  the  Government.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  that,  under  a  Russian  system  of  government,  the 
Turkish  Slavs  “  would  have  to  bribe  the  Russian  officials 
just  as  they  do  the  Turkish  Pashas,  that  they  would 
exchange  total  exemption  from  military  service  for 
universal  obligation  to  military  service ;  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jews  would  find  the  merciless  persecution 
of  the  orthodox  Russian  substituted  for  the  contemptuous 
toleration  of  the  Turk ;  and  that  the  trading  classes,  which 
are  now  flourishing  and  prosperous  under  the  dolce  far 
niente  Government  of  Constantinople,  would  be  hampered 
at  every  step  by  the  vexatious  officialism  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.”  On  the  whole,  if  we  were  a  prosperous  Bulgarian 
tradesman,  we  should  prefer  the  vexatious  officialism  of 
the  Russian  to  the  vexatious  officialism  of  the  B^hi- 
Bazouk  and  his  dolce  far  niente  superiors.  But  it  is 
wholly  irrelevant  to  the  present  Eastern  Question  to 
discuss  the  comparative  merits  of  Russian  and  Ottoman 
rule.  No  Power  in  Europe,  no  individual  in  England, 
has  proposed  that  the  one  should  be  replaced  by  the 
other.  Nobody  believes  that  such  an  opinion  is  enter¬ 
tained  out  of  Russia,  except  the  more  credulous  and 
unthinking  readers  of  the  Standard  and  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  The  writers  of  these  journals  know  better. 

It  would  seem  as  if  Baron  de  Worms  must  be  num¬ 
bered  among  the  more  credulous  readers  of  what  he 
calls  “  the  principal  London  journals,”  for  he  prefers 
their  “  understanding  ”  of  “  the  ba^  and  bag^go 
policy  ”  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  plain  words  ot  the 
pamphlet  in  which  that  policy  is  expounded.  Nothing 
could  be  clearer  to  any  decently  fair  reader  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  famous  pamphlet  than  that  his  bag  and 
baggage  policy  was  simply  a  proposal  for  the  exclusion 
of  Ottoman  rule  from  the  area  of  insurrection  and 
massacre.  We  take  no  credit  for  exceptional  fairness 
or  extraordinary  intelligence,  but  we  put  that  construc¬ 
tion  upon  the  proposal  before  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his 
explanation.  No  other  construction  is  possible  for  any¬ 
one  who  reads  the  pamphlet  without  par^  or  personal 
prejudice.  Baron  de  W^orms  is  too  carenil  a  man  not 
to  have  read  the  pamphlet,  and  it  is  curious  that  he 
should  have  quoted  the  construction  put  upon  it  by 
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“  the  principal  London  journals,”  and  avoided  saying 
what  appeared  to  himself  to  bo  its  purport.  This  is  a 
sort  of  controversial  dishonesty  that  approaches  the 
verge  of  the  childish. 

The  mistake  in  Baron  do  Worms’s  book  seems  to 
have  boon  that  he  considered  it  necessary  to  set  up 
certain  antagom'sts  whom  he  should  have  the  glory  of 
knocking  down,  and  that  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
array  his  antagonists  with  the  real  opinions  of  real  men, 
but  tried  to  make  his  task  easier  by  reducing  the 
strength  of  the  imaginary  enemy.  One  of  his  greatest 
triumphs  is  to  prove  elaborately  that  England  ought,  in 
the  question  of  the  East,  to  have  regard  to  her  own  in¬ 
terests.  That  is  a  most  excellent  proposition  to  establish ; 
the  mistake  of  Baron  do  Worms  is  to  suppose  that  there 
exists  any  sane  Englishman  that  has  ever  doubted  or 
denied  it.  His  second  great  triumph  is  to  prove  that  it 
is  England’s  interest  in  the  East  to  check  the  ambition 
of  Russia.  Again,  a  most  excellent  proposition,  but 
who  in  England  has  ever  said  otherwise  ?  Where  we 
are  at  variance  is  as  to  the  means  of  checking  Russian 
ambition.  The  Liberal  idea  is  that  we  should  check 
Russia  by  a  policy  of  courage,  such  as  English  states¬ 
men  have  generally  been  capable  of.  The  best  way  to 
clieck  Russian  ambition  is  to  improve  the  government 
of  Turkey ;  whatever  we  do,  unless  we  do  that,  we  leave 
Russia  mistress  of  the  situation.  The  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  professes  to  be  anxious  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Turkish  Government.  The  Liberal  idea  is  that  we 
should  take  them  at  their  word,  and  co-operate  with 
them,  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  upon  them  to  see  that  they 
are  not  deceiving  us.  The  idea  of  “the  principal 
journals  ”  seems  to  be  that  Russian  ambition  should  be 
checked  by  abusing  the  Liberal  party,  misrepresenting 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  shouting,  “  Yah  !  yah  !  Khiva !  ”  at 
the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  and  Baron  de  Worms  casts  his 
lot  in  a  decorous  pseudo-argumentative  fashion  with 
“  the  principal  journals.” 


easily  read  of  it  than  in  this,  where  there  is  little  to 
disturb  in  the  way  of  knotty  historical  theories  or 
argumentative  propositions,  but  only  a  pleasant  tale  told 
pleasantly.  Only  to  those  who  have  seen  Florence 
lying  at  their  feet  as  they  viewed  it  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  the  Boboli  Gardens,  who  have  drunk  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Flower  City  in  its  pictures  and  its  palaces, 
perhaps  will  the  interest  lying  in  these  leaves  be  ap¬ 
preciated  at  its  fullest ;  but  all  who  love  Italy,  all  who 
have  sung  the  song  of  the  love  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  all 
who  have  gone  through  the  circles  with  Dante,  and 
bowed  before  the  saints  of  Fra  Angelico,  will  find  hero 
much  to  delight  them. 

When  Mr.  Ruskin  chose  Florence  as  one  of  the  few 
great  cities  whose  histories  he  would  have  taught  to  his 
ideal  pupils,  he  made  a  worthy  choice,  for,  if  it  does  not 
surpass,  it  rivals  Rome  in  the  interest  of  its  history  and 
the  value  of  the  lessons  that  it  teaches.  But  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant  does  not  propose  to  write  the  history  of  Florence 
further  than  is  necessary  in  the  biographical  treatment 
of  those  whom  she  has  fitly  denominated  its  makers, 
although  it  may  be  that  others  might  also  come  under 
that  head  whom  she  has  not  included.  Of  these,  of 
course,  a  large  section  is  given  to  Dante,  who  himself 
so  well  deserved  that  welcoming  onorate  Valtissimo  poeta 
which  Virgil  got  in  hell-ways.  There  is  a  quaint  old 
painting  in  Florence  which  represents  Dante  standing 
outside  the  town  helUssima  e  famosissima  figlia  di  Boma^ 
which,  with  the  indifference  of  early  art  to  proportion, 
he  overtops  as  much  as  the  “  beautiful  shadow  of  Thetis’s 
boy  ”  overtopped  all  others.  In  his  left  hand  the  poet 
holds  an  open  volume ;  his  right  points  to  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  Hell, [Purgatory,  and  Paradise.  The  whole  design, 
the  poet  looking  at  the  city — “  the  fair  sheepfold  where 
a  lamb  I  slumbered,”  as  he  calls  it — which  cast  him 
out,  and  would  now  beg  back  his  bones  from  Ravenna, 
and  pointing  to  his  immortal  vision,  might  be  taken  as 
the  fittest  allegorical  figuration  of  Dante’s  life,  would  be 
indeed  perfect,  if  it  lacked  not  some  allusion  to  the 
splendid  work  of  his  youth,  the  ‘  Vita  Nuova,’  unless, 
indeed,  the  volume  which  he  holds  be  meant  for  this. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  differs  wisely  from  the  old  design,  in 
giving  more  space  to  the  subject  of  the  praise  of 
Beatrice  than  to  the  far  better  known  Divine  Comedy, 
whose  title  and  subject  so  offended  Leigh  Hunt.  The 
essay  on  Dante  is  good ;  if  it  contains  nothing  un¬ 
common,  it  is  interesting,  and  full  of  valuable  quotations, 
including  much  of  that  letter  of  Fra  Ilario,  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  all  contemporary  fragments.  If  the  essay 
does  not  aim  at  any  keen  critical  excellence,  such,  for 
example,  as  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  best  books  ever 
written  on  the  great  Italian  poet,  the  *  Dante  ’  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Vincenzo  Botta,  of  New  York,  it  is  impressed 
with  sound  judgment,  and  the  brief  analysis  of  the 
*  Vita  Nuova  ’  is  appreciative.  Moreover,  we  are  spared 
weary  reiteration  of  argument  as  to  the  personality  or 
impersonality  of  the  Ladv  Beatrice,  a  matter  calling  for 
great  praise  in  anyone  who  writes  of  Dante,  and  yet  is 
able  to  abstain  from  adding  fuel  to  the  fiame  of  this  idle 
controversy.  With  regard  to  the  civil  tumults  which 
changed  the  arms  of  Florence  from  a  white  to  a  red 
lily,  the  Bianchi,  the  parte  selvaggia  and  the  Neri,  the 
Guelfs,  and  the  GhibeUines,  comparatively  little  is  given, 
and  yet  it  is  curious  that,  in  so  many  quotations,  no 
room  is  found  for  any  on  this  theme  from  Giovanni 
Fiorentino,  which  would  have  added  much  to  the  value 
of  the  volume. 

So,  too,  some  extracts  from  Sachetti,  objecting  to  the 
Florentine  dress- fashions,  and  complaining  of  the  women 
clad  like  courtesans  who  spend  so  much  of  their  time  in 
the  dressing  of  their  heads  as  often  to  kill  themselves  of 
cold  caught  thereby,  would  have  been  appropriate  to 
the  chapter  on  the  peaceful  citizen  Agnolo  Pandolfini. 
We  could  also  have  wished  for  citation  of  some  of 
Boccaccio’s  too  few  sonnets  such  as  relate  to  Dante — 
the 

Si  Dante  piange  dove  ch*  el  si  sia, 

or  the 

Dante  Alighieri  son  Minerva  osenra, 

1  or  the  exquisite  one  addressed  to  Dante  in  Paradise^ 


THE  MAKERS  OF  FLORENCE. 

The  Afakers  of  Florence.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  London  :  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co. 

The  first  thought  that  rises  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
on  taking  up  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  book  is,  as  it  were,  fore¬ 
stalled  by  the  first  line  of  the  introduction,  which  says, 
“  the  history  of  Florence  has  been  often  written  and  in 
many  ways.”  But  then,  the  reader  asks,  seeing  that  so 
much  has  been  written  already,  what  need  for  fresh 
additions  to  so  vast  a  store  ?  The  most  obvious  answer 
would  be  that  the  writer  had  something  new  or  of 
great  importance  to  say,  some  new  facts  to  make  known, 
or  some  new  theory  to  broach ;  the  next,  that  such  a 
subject  will  always  bear  handling,  that  this  note  of  the 
Italian  lyre  may  be  touched,  and  touched,  and  retouched, 
and  aye  be  pleasant  to  the  hearing.  This  latter  is  that 
which  may  be  taken  as  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  apology — or, 
rather,  reason  for  the  “  swallow-fiights  of  biographical 
essay”  which  she  trusts  not  to  need  an  apology,  and 
which  do  not  any  more  than  any  well- written  book  upon 
a  well-known  subject.  To  originality  of  research,  or 
indeed  originality  of  any  kind,  the  work  does  not  lay 
claim,  but  in  the  field  of  Florentine  history  so  much  is 
buried  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  disturb  the  soil — 
not  to  speak  of  digging  deeply — without  turning  up 
something  worth  the  looking  at,  although  it  be  not 
armour  such  as  the  Virgilian  shepherd  found,  or  a 
buried  treasure  of  Priam. 

Judged  by  the  time  in  which  it  has  appeared,  Mrs. 
Oliphant’s  book  might  be  described  as  a  Christmas  book ; 
the  great  number  of  large  and  very  interesting  quota¬ 
tions,  and  the  slightly  desultory  nature  of  the  essays  that 
contain  them,  might  justify  its  being  described  as  a 
commonplace  book ;  and  yet  in  speaking  of  ‘  The  Makers 
of  Florence  *  as  a  Christmas  commonplace  book,  there 
is  no  disrespect  intended  to  either  the  book  or  its 
author.  No^incr  could  be  more  nlensant  to  read  of 
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after  the  death  of  Fiammetta,  wherein  he  prays  Dante 
to  tnm  a  little  from  the  contemplation  of  Beatrice  to 
seek  ont  the  shade  of  his  lady  and  ask  her  to  pray  for 
him  until  he  comes. 

After  Dante,  Girolamo  Savonarola  occupies  the  next 
important  place  in  the  volume.  The  great  prior  of  San 
Marco  is  perhaps  most  popularly  known  through  the 
medium  of  George  Eliot’s  great  romance  ;  but  others, 
as  well  as  the  readers  of  *  Bomola,’  will  find  much  to  in¬ 
struct,  as  well  as  deeply  interest,  in  the  five  chapters 
that  are  devoted  to  the  great  ill-fated  reformer.  This 
portion  of  the  volume  is  that  which  approaches  nearest 
to  historical  work,  for  here  we  have  more  writing  and  less 
of  quotation  than  in  other  sections  of  the  book.  Great 
though  the  subject  is,  it  is  scarcely  one  so  universally 
attractive  as  Dante,  but  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  clear  descriptive 
style  indues  each  with  an  equal  charm.  The  pi^ure 
from  the  recent  bust  in  San  Marco  of  Girolamo  Savona¬ 
rola  calls  to  mind  the  description  in  ‘  Bomola,’  “  There 
was  nothing  transcendent  in  Savonarola’s  face.  It  was 
not  beautiful.  It  was  strong-featured,  and  owed  all 
its  refinement  to  habits  of  mind  and  rigid  discipline  of 
the  body.” 

Several  lively  chapters  on  the  great  cathedral  builders, 
Arnolfo,  Giotto,  Ghiberti  of  the  great  golden  gates, 
Donatello,  Brunelleschi— these  last  a  trinity  of  much 
rivalry — much  on  Fra  Angelico,  known  and  well  known 
to  those  who  know  not  Italy  by  the  few  specimens  of 
his  art  which  gladden  our  National  Gallery,  some  brief 
pages  on  the  Piagnoni  painters  and  on  Michel  Angelo,  con¬ 
clude  the  volume.  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  qualities  as  a  story¬ 
teller  stand  her  in  ^od  stead  in  the  production  of  this 
interesting  book.  They  enable  her  to  throw  the  charm 
of  symmetrical,  picturesque,  and  vivid  narrative  over  all 
its  pages,  and  they  assist  her  in  the  delineation  of 
historical  characters  so  as  to  make  them  stand  out  clear 
and  living  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader.  The  book  adds 
to  its  attractions  a  number  of  excellent  illustrations. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Painters  of  all  8clu)ols,  By 
Louis  Viardot  and  other  Writers.  (Sampson  Low  aud 
Co.) — Of  all  the  branches  of  history,  few  are  more  uni¬ 
versally  popular  than  that  section  which  deals  with  the 
lives  and  times  of  great  painters,  that  tells  us  who  they 
were,  who  were  their  friends  or  enemies,  whom  they 
loved,  how  they  lived,  and  how  th^  died.  ^  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  reason  for  this  interest.  The 
love  for  the  beautiful  is  so  strongly  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  man — the  effect  of  beauty  is  brought  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  before  him  by  a  beautiful  picture  or  a  splendid 
statue — that  he  not  unnaturally  endows  the  creators  of 
so  much  that  is  fair  with  some  of  the  goodliness  of  their 
works.  Moreover,  there  always  is  in  the  lives  of  the 
cunning  workers  in  colours  and  skilful  cutters  of  stone 
a  certain  savour  of  the  strange  and  the  romantic 


Indeed,  there  is  a  very  close  relationship  between  the 
a^  of  acting  and  conjuring.  Robert-Houdin  says 
that  a  conjuror  un  acteur  qui  joue  le  role  d^un 
magicten,**  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  men,  both 
amongst  profiMsional  and  amateur  conjurors,  who,  for 
want  of  histrionic  power,  are  unable  to  produce  any 
effect  by  their  tricks,  although  their  sleight-of-hand  may 
be  very  good^ ;  a,nd,  on  the  other  hand,  others  who,  by 
possessing  histrionic  power,  are  able  to  astonish  their 
audiences  in  spite  of  careless  or  clumsy  manipulation. 
It  is  mainly  by  attention  to  the  histrionic  side  of  the 
art  that  mediums  are  able  to  produce  their  effects.  The 
methods  enaployed  are,  as  a  rule,  clumsy;  but  the  manner 
of  the  medium,  his  apparent  belief  in  the  supernatural 
character  of  the  phenomena,  together  with  the  sur¬ 
roundings,  such  as  darkness,  singing,  &c.,  insensibly 
carry  the  mind,  even  of  a  oareful  sceptic,  so  far  on  the 
road  towards  belief  that  the  actual  discovery  of  the  means 
used  becomes  very  difficult.  To  quote  ”  Professor  Hoff¬ 
mann,”  in  support  of  the  value  of  histrionic  power  in  the 
art  of  producing  illusions,  ”  It  is  hard  to  believe,  until 
tested  by  actual  experience,  what  apparently  obvious 
movements  may  be  executed  under  the  very  noses  of 
an  audience,  if  only  their  attention  is  diverted  at  the 
right  moment  by  a  dexterous  use  of  the  eye  and  voice  of 
the  operator.”  This  use  of  eye  and  voice  is  the  very 
backbone  of  all  conjuring.  Be  it  observed  that  the 
author  says  “  divert^  ”  and  not  “  distracted.”  A  good 
conjuror  or  clever  medium  never  seeks  to  distract  the 
attention  of  his  audience ;  on  the  contrary,  all  his  efforts 
are  directed  to  fixing  their  attention,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
attract  their  eyes  and  thoughts  to  some  object  or  act 
which  has  an  apparent  importance,  whilst  some  act  is 
being  done  quietly  which  is  of  real  importance.  The 
“shivering”  of  mediums  and  their  constantly  saying  that 
they  see  lights  floating  in  the  air,  are  good  examines  of 
what  Houdin  calls  “  temps^**  i.e.  means  by  which  the 
attention  of  an  audience  is  so  firmly  fixed  on  some  par¬ 
ticular  thin^  that  something  else  may  be  quietly  done 
without  their  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  it. 

“Professor  Hoffmann’s”  book  is  recommended  to 
those  who  wish  to  study  the  art  of  conjuring,  because  it 
is  by  far  the  best  in  the  English  language,  and  indeed  is 
superior  to  all  the  works  that  have  been  published  on 
the  Continent,  with  the  exception  of  Bobert-Houdin’s 
*  Les  secrets  de  la  prestidigitation,’  which  is  now  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  books  on  this  subject  published  in 
this  country  have  been  bald  translations  of  the  works  of 
Delion,  Guyot,  and  Decremps,  and  none  of  them  have 
been  well  illustrated.  *  Modem  Magic,’  however,  is  an 
original  work,  written  by  a  man  who  not  only  knows  a 
good  deal  about  the  art,  but  who  has  a  great  power  of 
describing  even  the  most  complicated  movements  in  clear 
and  accurate  language.  Moreover,  the  author  has  been 
lucky  enough  to  get  an  able  draughtsman  to  illustrate 
his  book  with  clear  well-drawn  figures ;  not  only  are  the 
principles  carefully  and  lucidly  taught,  but  the  book  also 
contains  so  large  a  collection  of  really  good  tricks  that 
even  professional  conjurors  and  advanced  amateurs  will 
find  it  useful  as  a  book  of  reference. 


THE  ART  OF  CONJURING. 


Modem  Magic.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Conjuring. 
By  Professor  Hofiinann.  London;  George  Routledge  and 
Sons. 


This  excellent  work,  fortunately  for  its  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess,  comes  before  the  public  at  a  time  when  recent  legal 
proceedings  have  drawn  most  people’s  attention  to  the 
art  of  conjuring.  There  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  a 
knowledge  of  this  art  is  the  safest  prophylactic  against 
the  contagion  of  “  Spiritualistic  Madness.”  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  such  a  knowledge  can  only  be  gained  after  some 
little  practical  exercise  of  the  art ;  for  until  a  thoughtful 
man  has  had  experience  of  the  ease  with  which  clever 
people  can  be  deceived  by  the  very  simplest  means  when 
these  means  are  made  use  of  by  a  person  who,  to  quote 
Robert-Houdin,  “a  de  Z’a?i7,”  he  cannot  believe  that 
any  human  being,  with  sense  enough  to  enable  him 
to  cross  the  road  without  being  run  over,  can  be  de¬ 
ceived  for  one  moment  by  the  gross  and  clumsy 
methods  that  spiritualistic  mediums  are  from  time  to 
time  detected  making  use  of.  If  any  person  should 
wish  to  have  this  experience  he  cannot  do  better  than 
study  “  Professor  Hofimann’s  ”  book,  in  which  the 
first  principles  of  the  art  are  so  clearly  explained  that 
any  person  with  a  fairly  supple  hand  ana  some  histrionic 
power  may  hope,  by  its  assistance,  to  become  a  very 
fair  conjuror,  after  a  few  weeks’  practice,  though  perhaps 
he  may  not  be  able  to  realise  the  dream  of  one  of  the 
older  conjurors,  who  said,  “  ce  ne  sord  pas  des  tours  que 
je  veux  faire,  ce  sont  des  miracleSf**  for  only  those  who 
have  added  years  of  experience  to  original  personal  gifts 
can  hope  to  do  so. 

Not  only  would  such  a  course  of  study  and  practice 
be  useful  for  its  especial  purpose,  but  also  it  would  be'  a 
source  of  g^reat  amusement  to  the  student.  There  are 
few  of  the  smaller  accomplishments  which  have  so  strong 
a  fascination  for  their  possessors  as  conjuring.  Amateur 
conjurors,  as  a  rule,  are  even  more  enthusiastic  about 
their  favourite  amusement  than  are  even  amateur  actors. 
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that  puts  them,  in  the  eyes  of  their  worshippers, 
above  the  heads  of  the  general.  It  is  no  little 
tribute  to  the  power  of  art  that  it  has  thus  impressed 
BO  man^  who  do  not  feel  its  immediate  sway  with 
admiration  of  its  priests  and  prophets  from  Phidias  to 
Hogarth.  Hence  the  fame  of  Vasari,  most  renowned  if 
not  most  reliable  of  art-chroniclers,  of  the  later  labours 
of  Lanzi,  and  all  the  score  of  others  who  have  written 
or  touched  at  all  on  this  theme,  from  the  compiler  of  a 
dictionary  to  the  author  of  a  monograph,  from  Pilking. 
ton  to  hadj  Morgan.  The  volume  now  to  bo  considered 
may  be  regEirded  as  a  sort  of  happy  combination  between 
the  dryness  of  a  dictionary  and  the  diffuseness  of  a  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  chiefly  based  upon  a  volume  by  Louis  Viardot 
which  was  comparatively  limited  in  scope,  and  is  thei’efore 
enlarged  to  form  a  comprehensive  history  of  painting. 
The  gradual  progress  of  painting  is  well  treated,  and 
though  of  course  every  name  that  has  ever  been  written 
on  the  back  of  a  canvas  or  scrawled  monogram*wise  on 
the  comer  of  a  painting  is  not  to  be  found  here,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  goodly  list  of  mean  and  mighty,  from  Bufial- 
maco,  whose  name  hangs,  if  not  exactly  on  what 
Mr.  Tennyson  calls  the  “Chance  mention  of  some 
fool  that  once  brake  bread  with  us,“  at  least  chiefly 
on  the  tales  of  Boccaccio,  to  the  highest  deities  of 
art.  The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated,  which  in 
one  sense  increases  its  use  by  helping  to  make  more 
clear  the  style  of  various  painters  and  the  subject  of 
their  paintings,  but  has  also  its  dangerous  side,  for  only 
photography  can  in  any  sense  be  said  to  reproduce  a 
picture.  Engraving  is  an  art  by  itself ;  great  engrav- 
mgs,  such  as  that  of  Da  Vinci’s  “  Last  Supper,”  are 
to  be  regarded,  in  a  certain  sense,  apart  from  the  pic¬ 
ture  they  represent— are  as  the  great  translations  of  a 
great  poem,  but  they  are  not  reproduction.  Moreover, 
unfortunately  bad  translations  are  as  common  as  good. 
Many  of  the  engravings  in  this  volume  are  very  good 
s^gestions  of  the  pictures  of  which  they  are  the  grey 
ghosts,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  representation 
of  the  immortal  Joconde  is  very  poor,  is  perhaps  the  only 
humorous  feature  in  an  otherwise  grave  and  reverent 
book,  but  humorous  it  is  almost  to  the  extent  of  farce. 
It  had  better  perhaps  be  admitted  now,  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  reproduce  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  master¬ 
piece,  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  and  more  hopeful 
on  the  whole  to  seek  for  the  Niebelungen  treasure  than 
to  attempt  to  copy  the  face  of  Mona  Lisa.  “  I  have  only 
one  love,’’  sa^s  the  painter  Lazarus,  in  Henri  Murger’s 
*  Vie  de  Boheme  ’ ;  “  she  lives  in  the  Louvre,  and  is  called 
Joconde.”  We  would  not  say  that  it  were  better  to 
have  nothing  at  all  than  have  a  bad  engraving  of  the 
lady  of  those  four  years  of  Da  Vinci’s  life,  but  the  point 
is  one  that  well  admits  of  argument,  and  it  is  not  easy 
in  the  present  illustration  to  see  any  trace  of  that  mystic 
beauty  which  caused  Th^ophile  Gautier  to  call  her 
“  Sphinx  de  Beaute,”  and  exclaim,  “  Ne  dirait-on  pas 
que  la  Joconde  est  I’lsis  d’une  religion  cryptique,  qui, 
so  croyant  seule,  ontre’ouvre  les  phs  de  son  voile,  dut 
I’imprudent  qui  la  surprendrait  devenir  fou  et  mourir  ?  ” 
and  of  which  Grimm  said,  “  He  who  has  seen  the  Mona 
Lisa  smile  is  followed  for  ever  by  this  smile  just  as  he  is 
followed  by  Lear’s  fury,  Macbeth’s  ambition,  Hamlet’s 
melancholy,  and  Iphigenia’s  touching  purity.”  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  a  photograph  of  this  picture  was  not 
given.  The  book  is  very  delightful,  and  one  might  spend 
many  a  pleasant  hour  over  its  pages,  passing  from  the 
earliest  days  of  painting  to  our  own  times,  from 
Parhassius  and  the  battle  of  Issus  through  all  the  lands 
of  Europe  to  the  paintings  of  Pinwell  and  Walker.  A 
brief  summary  or  the  American  school  completes  its 
value  as  a  work  of  reference,  and  the  fact  that  it  in¬ 
cludes  no  living  artists  is  an  additional  feature  in  its 
favour. 

Webster's  Dictionary  of  QiiotcUions.  (Ward,  Lock,  and 
Tyler.) — A  dictiona^  of  quotations  is  decidedly  a  most 
useful  thing.  The  fragments  of  great  works,  the  fag 
ends  of  poems,  the  shreds  that  turn  up  every  day  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  owner,  are  very  numerous,  and  any¬ 
thing  that  will  aid  untrustworthy  memory  to  discover 
the  authors  of  common  quotations  must  always  be  re¬ 


garded  with  approval.  For  this  reason  the  present 
I  volume  deserves  praise.  It  is  an  extensive  compilation, 
whose  nsefnlness  is  further  increased  by  the  possession 
of  an  index  so  copious  that  it  claims  to  be,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  size  of  the  book,  perhaps  the  largest 
ever  published.  It  is  very  agreeable  to  glance  over 
these  pages.  Here  will  be  found  that  phrase  of  Sterne’s, 
of  Goa  tempering  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  and  the 
“  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  ”  of  Wesley,  which 
are  so  commonly  supposed  to  be  scriptural.  Here,  too. 
Savage’s  splendid  expression  of  “  the  tenth  transmitter 
of  a  foolish  face,”  and  many  other  good  things,  that 
make  it  a  Thesaurus  of  fair  phrase.  Here,  however,  is 
not  to  be  found,  nor  probably  anywhere  else,  the  line 
“  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear,”  which  is  so 
often  quoted,  but  which  appears  to  have  no  real  existence. 
Some  considerable  defects  this  volume  has,  which  it 
need  not  have  had,  and  which  considerably  mar  it. 
Thus  the  quotations  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have 
not  only  not  the  act  and  scene  in  which  they  are  to  be 
found  given,  but  not  even  the  name  of  the  plays  to 
which  they  belong,  when  a  very  little  trouble  would 
have  set  this  right.  Also  in  the  quotation  “  Vital  spark 
of  heavenly  flame,”  from  Pope’s  “  Dying  Christian  to 
his  Soul,”  the  imitation  from  the  earlier  English  poet 
is  stated,  but  Pope’s  own  statement  that  he  had  in  his 
head  “not  only  the  verses  of  Hadrian,  but  the  fine 
fragment  of  Sappho,”  is  unaccountably  omitted.  Other 
slight  errors  there  are,  such  as  giving  twice  over  the 
“  I^amiliar  in  their  mouths  as  hous^old  words  ”  ex¬ 
tract  under  the  heads  of  “names”  and  “  words,”  and  in 
neither  case  quite  correctly,  but  these  defects  do  not 
much  diminish  the  great  usefulness  of  the  work. 

The  Californians,  By  W.  M.  Fisher.  (Macmillan.) 
— In  *  The  Californians  *  we  are  told  in  a  direct  way  a 
great  deal  about  California,  and  a  great  deal  in  an  in¬ 
direct  way  about  the  large  amount  of  literature  the 
author  has  read.  Hellas,  the  Orient,  the  Sagas  of  the 
North,  the  Vedas,  Spain,  Germany,  France,  of  all  these 
countries  the  author  has  studied  the  written  words,  and 
has  made  plentiful  use  thereof  in  .the  comparatively 
limited  space  of  his  one  volume.  Calderon,  the  Vol- 
siinga  Saga,  and  Rabelais,  are  laid  under  frequent  con¬ 
tributions,  and  Heine  and  Balzac  appear  in  almost  every 
page,  the  latter  occasionally  in  so  vague  a  way  that 
some  of  the  allusions  would  be  intelligible  only  to  a 
reader  well  acquainted  with  the  great  French  novelist. 
But  we  do  not  complain  of  this.  It  may  perhaps  bo 
carried  a  little  to  excess,  but  it  gives  an  interesting 
flavour  of  culture  to  the  strange  savage  semi-heroio 
simplicity  of  Californian  life  as  told  in  the  book.  The 
work  is  evolved  from  notes  made  by  the  author,  are 
in  fact  these  notes  licked  into  the  shape  of  several 
highly  interesting  chapters  on  California  and  the  Cali¬ 
fornians,  and  the  various  considerations,  political  and 
social,  to  be  connected  therewith,  the  whole  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  written  and  with  good  judgment.  It 
will  be  perhaps  best  appreciated  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  California ;  but  all  who  have  read 
with  pleasure  Bret  Harte  or  Joaquin  Miller,  will,  we 
think,  find  ‘  The  Californians  *  a  highly  interesting 
as  well  as  very  valuable  book,  full  of  graphic  pictures 
'  of  that  strange  half- Hellenic  society  swayed  by  the  law 
of  Judge  Lynch,  by  the  bowie  and  the  Derringer,  which 
is  not  unfamiliar  to  the  friends  of  Colonel  Starbottle  or 
“  Prince,”  and  will  also  learn  that  much  of  the  life  to 
be  found  in  well-known  Western  stories  is  not  yet  quite 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  Scholars'  Handbook  of  Hoiisehold  Management  and 
Cookery,  By  W.  B.  Tegetmeier.  (Macmillan.) — It 
is  not  the  least  proof  of  the  practical  usefulness  of  the 
London  School  Board,  that  it  so  soon  recognised  the  art 
of  cookery  as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
knowledge.  No  surer  way  ip  make  a  home,  however 
humble,  attractive  to  its  bread-earner,  is  to  be  found, 
than  to  place  those  who  remain  at  home  in  a  position  to 
turn  its  resources  to  the  best  account.  No  more  certain 
way  to  make  a  home  healthy  can  be  suggested  than  that 
its  food  should,  even  if  plain  and  scanty,  be  properly 
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cooked.  Besides,  the  true.sfc  economy  is  the  art  of 
making  things  go  furthest.  Wastefulness  has  been  the 
standing  reproach  of  the  English  poor  for  generations, 
and  wastefulness  is  one  of  the  numerous  progeny  of 
ignorance.  A  short  course  of  three  months  suffices  to 
teach  young  girls  enough  plain  cooking,  washing,  and 
cleaning,  not  only  to  make  them  useful  at  home,  but  to 
give  them  a  real  money  value  in  the  open  market,  as 
cooks  or  housemaids.  Householders  of  the  middle 
classes  complain  bitterly  of  the  dearth  of  decent  servants, 
and  blindly  accuse  the  zealots  for  education  of  having 
made  young  women  discontented  with  the  prospects  of 
domestic  service.  We  will  not  hero  discuss  the  short¬ 
comings  of  voluntary  schools,  or  decide  how  far  the 
system  of  study  pursued  in  them  has  developed  in  the 
scholars  pride,  vainglory,  and  discontent  with  the  station 
of  life  to  which  they  have  been  called.  This  is  a  deli- 
Qate  matter,  which  we  will  allow  the  advocates  for  dog¬ 
matic  teaching  to  defend  for  themselves.  Board  schools 
are  of  too  recent  introduction  to  have  been  able  as  yet 
to  influence  the  great  question  of  “  servant-galism,”  and. 
the  desire  of  the  members  of  School  Boards  has  hitherto 
tended  towards  fitting  its  scholars  for  the  daily  work  of 
after-life.  In  first  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  Mr. 
Bnckmaster  and  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  the  London  School 
Board  has  struck  out  a  line — which  provincial  Boards 
have  not  been  slow  to  follow — and  now  by  urging  the 
latter  gentleman  to  publish  at  an  insignificant  price  his 
nsefnl  little  handbook,  they  have  placed  within  the  reach 
of  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  School 
Board  instmetion,  the  advice  and  hints  as  to  the  uses  of 
food  and  the  needs  of  a  house,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
the  recipes  in  use  by  the  London  School  Board  Cooking 
Schools.  Mr.  Tegetmeier’s  work  is  actually  what  it  pre¬ 
tends  to  be — a  scholar’s  handbook — a  primer  so  simple 
that  not  only  she  who  runs  may  read,  but  that  she  who 
reads  may  run  alone.  The  advice  given  is  simple  and 
homely,  the  dishes  described  plain  and  cheap ;  and  if 
the  little  book  has  the  success  which  we  wish  it,  it  will 
be  the  means  of  introducing  comfort  into  many  a  house¬ 
hold,  and  making  the  hard-earned  shilling  produce  far 
more  health  and  strength  than  it  most  often  does  at 
present. 


MUSIC. 


POPULAE  CONCERTS,  ETC. 

The  first  series  of  the  Monday  and  Saturday  Popular  Con¬ 
certs  was  brought  to  a  close  on  Saturday  last.  The  general 
character  of  these  entertainments  is  so  well  known  and  so  uni¬ 
formly  excellent  that,  like  the  proverbial  virtuous  lady,  they 
allow  of  little  comment.  Instead  of  noticing  individual  con¬ 
certs,  we  therefore  have  thought  it  preferable  to  subjoin  a  list 
of  the  more  important  works  brought  forward  during  the  past 
season,  adding,  once  for  all,  that  the  rendering  of  these  works 
was  throughout  equal  to  the  standard  of  excellence  to  which 
Mr.  Chappell’s  artists  have  accustomed  us.  We  mention — 
Octet,  in  F,  Op.  166,  by  Schubert;  Prelude  and  Fugue,  for 
pianoforte,  in  E  Minor,  Op.  35,  by  Mendelssohn  (Miss  Zimmer- 
mann) ;  Etudes,  Symphoniques,  Op.  13,  by  Schumann  (Miss 
Zimmermann) ;  Trio,  in  B  Flat,  Op.  99,  by  Schubert ;  Quartet, 
in  A  Minor,  Op.  41,  by  Schumann ;  Trio,  in  E  flat.  Op.  100,  by 
Schubert;  Trio,  in  F  Major,  Op.  80,  by  Schumann  ;  Sonata,  for 
pianoforte,  in  A  Flat,  Op.  llO,  by  Ileethoven  fMr.  Charles 
Halid)  :  Vocal  Duets,  by  Cornelius  (Miss  Anna  Williams  and 


pianoforte,  in  A  Flat,  Op.  llO,  by  Ileethoven  (Mr.  Charles 
Halid)  ;  Vocal  Duets,  by  Cornelius  (Miss  Anna  Williams  and 
Mr.  Maybrick)  ;  Sonata,  in  B  Flat,  Op.  45,  for  pianoforte  and 
violoncello,  by  Mendelssohn  (Mile.  Anna  Mehlig  and  Signor 
Piatti)  ;  Suite,  in  D  Major,  for  yiolin,  with  pianoforte  accom¬ 
paniment,  by  Corelli  (Mme.  Norman-Neruda) ;  Quintet,  in 
C  Major,  Op.  163,  by  Schubert;  Quartet,  in  G  Minor,  Op. 
25,  by  Brahms ;  Sonata,  “  The  Maid  of  Orleans,”  for  piano¬ 
forte  alone,  by  Sterndale  Bennett  (Mr.  Franklin  Taylor)  ;  Trio, 
in  D  Minor,  Op.  63,  by  Schumann.  The  reader  will  perceiye, 
from  the  preceding  list,  that  fecial  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  instrumental  works  of  Schubert,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
laudable  desire  to  atone  for  the  shameful  neglect  with  which 
that  great  composer  was  treated  by  his  contemporaries.  The 
number  of  novelties  produced  at  these  concerts  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  small.  It  comprised,  however,  two  charming 
Quartets,  by  Haydn,  in  F  Minor  and  B  Flat  respectively ;  a 
Sonata  for  violin,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  by  P.Gavinids 
(Herr  Strauss);  and,  besides  minor  compositions  by  Bruch, 


Raff,  Piatti,  Benedict,  and  others,  two  important  works 
by  living  German  composers,  viz.,  a  Quartet,  in  C  Minor,  by 
Johannes  Brahms ;  and  Sonata,  in  E  Flat  Op.  77,  for  violin  and 
pianoforte,  by  Joseph  Rheinberger.  The  name  of  the  first- 
mentioned  composer  wo  are  always  glad  to  meet  with  in 
English  procrammes.  It  is  representative  of  an  important 
ph^  in  modern  German  music.  With  regard  to  Rheinberger, 
Raff,  Kiel,  and  other  dii  mmorttm  gentium^  some  doubt  may 
arise  whether  the  introduction  of  their  works  in  preference  to 
those  of  English  composers  is  wholly  justiflable.  Wo  do  not 
belong  to  the  so-called  “  native  talent  '  faction.  Genius  ought 
to  assure  precedence  in  art  regardless  of  nationality.  But  can 
technical  skill  and  talent,  however  respectable,  claim  the  same 
privilege  P  We  think  not.  In  that  case  English  charity 
ought  to  begin  nearer  home  than  Wiesbaden  or  Berlin. 

A  similar  thought  suggests  itself  in  looking  over  the  names 
of  pianists  announced  for  the  forthcoming  series  of  Popular 
Concerts.  We  shall  cordially  welcome  Mme.  Schumann,  and 
listen  with  delight  to  Herr  Brahms’s  interpretation  of  his  own 
works.  But,  before  inviting  such  artists  as  Mile.  Krebs  and 
Herr  Barth,  of  Berlin,  highly  competent  though  they  are, 
would  it  not  have  been  worth  the  director’s  while  to  remember 
that  an  English  pianist,  Arabella  Goddard,  is  not  entirely  un¬ 
known  to  fame ;  that  Mr.  Bache  is  by  some  people  considered  a 
first-rate  player ;  and  that  Mr.  Dannreuther  lives  within  a  few 
miles  of  St.  JTames’s  Hall? 

We  must  not  close  this  retrospective  notice  without  a  word 
of  acknowledgment  to  the  last-mentioned  artist  for  the  ad¬ 
mirable  series  of  classical  chamber-concerts  given  by  him  during 
the  past  weeks.  The  prominent  feature  of  Mr.  Dannreuthera 
programmes  were  works  by  modem  composers  seldom  or  never 
heaij^  at  other  concerto.  Amongst  much  that  was  excellent,  we 
mention  pa^cularly  Liszt’s  Concert  path^tique  for  two  piano¬ 
fortes,  admirably  rendered  by  Messrs.  Bache  and  Dannreuther : 
fdso  Brahm’s  tno  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  horn,  and  several 
interesting  vocal  pieces  by  that  much-n^lected  French  master, 
Hector  Berlioz.  A  duet  from  his  opera  Lea  Troyena  d  Carthage^ 
was  sung  at  the  last  aoirie  by  Miss  Anna  Williams  and  Mr.  B. 
Lane.  The  new  series  of  these  concerts  will  begin  on  Feb.  Ifk 

Our  record  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  performances  we 
have  to  supplement  by  a  short  reference  to  the  last  concert, 
Dec.  16.  Beethoven’s  Choral  Symphony  was  the  chief  piece, 
and  Mme.  Arabella  Goddard,  who  played  the  so-called  Em¬ 
peror  Concerto,  by  the  same  master,  was  received  with  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  equally  warm  and  equally  well  deserved  as  that 
which  rewarded  her  performance  of  Mendelssohn’s  Concerto  in 
G  Minor  at  the  same  concerts  some  weeks  ago. 


DKAMA. 

MR.  Irving’s  macbeth. 


Mr.  Irving  has  returned  to  the  Lyceum,  having  won  golden 
opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people  in  the  provinces;  and  not 
merely  golden  opinions,  for  Mrs.  Bateman  “  thinks  it  duo  to 
the  London  public  ”  to  state  that  during  his  tour,  “  alike  in 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Edinburgh, 
Dundee,  Glasgow,  Belfast,  and  Dublin,  up  to  this  date  the 
receipts  have  reached,  and  in  some  cases  exceeded,  any  previous 
limit.”  The  statement  must  be  pleasing  to  all  Mr.  Irving’s 
friends,  but  we  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  acting  to  ap¬ 
prove  very  warmly  of  his  thus  wearing  the  money  certificate  of 
his  worth  in  its  newest  gloss  ”  on  the  back  of  the  pli^bill  and 
in  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  newspapers.  W’e  would 
advise  him  to  have  it  cast  aside  ”  as  soon  as  poMible.  Is  it 
the  praise  of  the  provinces,  or  what  is  it,  that  has  induced  Mr 
Irving  to  accentuate  the  faults  in  his  representation  of  Mac¬ 
beth  ?  Let  it  be  understood  that  we  do  not  object  to  a  mis¬ 
taken  conception  of  u  standard  character,  when  the  conception 
is  rendered  with  the  amount  of  power  that  Mr.  Irving  thrown 
into  it.  Very  much  the  contrary ;  the  more  wrong  it  is,  if 
preceding  actors  have  been  going  on  a  plain  track,  the  better. 
VVe  do  not  expect  much  that  is  at  once  novel  and  right  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  male  characters  of  Shakespeare.  There  is 
still  room  for  vast  improvement  in  the  interpretation  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  heroines;  but  as  regards  the  heroes,  the  one  thing 
which  is  still  lacking,  the  representation  of  sudden  fluctuations 
of  feeling,  seems  to  be  too  much  to  expect,  and  everything  else 
of  deep  consequence  has  been  done.  Hence  we  eagerly  welcome 
an  interpretation  of  a  Shakespearian  hero  which  is  at  once 

wrong  and  striking.  ,,  t  •  f 

Anything  more  ludicrously  wrong  than  Mr.  Irving  s  notion 
of  Macbeth  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  hope  for.  We  wonder 
how  Mr.  Irving  reconciles  Lady  Macbeth’s  question — 

Was  the  hope  drunk, 

Wherein  you  dress’d  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since, 

And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ? 
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whh  hif  abject  and  perplexed  bearing,  when  be  first  comes  on 
the  stage,  and  on  bis  first  meeting  with  bis  wife.  On  both 
these  occasions  be  looks  as  green  and  pale,  or,  as  we  should 
say  in  modem  English,  as  blue  as  is  possible  for  a  living  man. 
If  Macbeth  looked  thus  when  he  first  talked  of  the  subject 
with  his  wife,  his  appearance  afterwards  need  have  excited  no 
surprise.  True,  we  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  couple 
baa  often  talked  over  the  murder  of  %ncAn  before  Macbeth 
met  the  witches,  but  anybody  realistic  enough  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  notion  so  lowering  to  the  grandeur  of  the  tragedy,  so 
destructive  to  the  power  of  the  ^'supernatural  soliciting’’ 
which  lifts  it  above  the  level  of  domestic  melodrama,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  persuasion.  The  lover  of  Shakespeare  can 
only  say  "  God  help  them  !  ”  Some  such  ejaculation  rises 
to  one’s  lips  when  Mr.  Irving  jerks  out  the  magnificent 
lines — 

Two  tiniths  are  told, 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme. 

If  these  words  are  to  have  any  meaning  as  the  lofty  prelude 
to  the  tragedy,  the  whole  frame  of  the  actor  should  heave  and 
glow  with  exultant  anticipation  as  he  delivers  them. 

It  would  appear  that,  after  the  murder,  Mr.  Irving  supposes 
Macbeth  to  go  mad.  It  is  an  ingenious  idea,  and  uie  symp¬ 
toms  of  madness  are  so  equivocal  that  there  is  nothing  in  toe 
words  of  the  text  to  refute  those  who  are  content  with  the 
supposition.  Macbeth  is  oppressed  with  the  belief  that  he  has 
sold  his  "  eternal  jewel  ”  to  the  common  enemy  of  mankind ; 
he  keeps  alone,  "  of  sorriest  fancies  his  companions  making ;  ” 
he  has,  at  least  so  his  queen  tells  the  guests  in  the  banquet- 
scene,  been  subject  to  fits  from  his  youth.  Why,  then,  not 
simply  say  that  the  murder  has  driven  him  mad,  and  that  the 
disoraer  in  the  banquet-scene,  and  the  tigerish  thirst  for  blood 
and  abandoned  danng  and  defiance  which  take  possession  of 
him  when  he  recovers  from  the  shock  of  seeing  the  ghost  of 
Banquo,  are  the  coming  on  and  the  full  rage  of  madness  f  On 
the  same  principle  of  interpretation,  Mr.  Irving  apparently 
supposed  Othello  to  have  gone  mad  after  his  epileptic  fit. 
Such  conclusions  are  the  result  of  reading  Shakespeare  by  the 
light  of  The  Bellsj  but  they  need  be  none  the  less  valuable  or 
significant  on  that  account.  Light  is  light  from  whatever  source 
it  comes.  Onlythere  are  different  kinds  of  madness.  In  one  sense, 
every  deviation  from  the  prescriptions  of  calm  reason  is  madness. 
We  nre  all  mad  at  some  point  in  the  compass.  But  madmen  in 
the  heroic  drama  are  expected  to  show  the  disease  in  a  different 
form  from  madmen  in  the  melodrama.  Granting  that  Mr.  Irving 
is  as  sound  as  he  is  ingenious  in  his  idea  that  Macbeth  is  mad, 
none  the  less  is  he  expected  to  bear  himself  with  heroic  dignity 
in  his  madness.  The  madness  of  Macbeth,  as  represented  by 
Mr.  Irving,  is  more  grotesque  than  awful.  The  madness  bears 
him  down  too  much  ;  his  efforts  to  throw  off  the  pressure  are 
too  spasmodic.  To  hear  him  bid  the  banqueters  Be  large  in 
mirth,”  or  say  to  his  wife  “  There’s  comfort  yet ; . . .  then  be  thou 
jocund,”  or  declare,  "  Why,  so ; — being  gone,  I  am  a  man  again,” 
18  too  much  for  the  most  determined  gravity ;  the  inconsistency 
between  the  cheerfulness  of  the  words  and  the  inimitable 
hastliness  of  the  manner  is  too  startling.  The  putting  on  of 
is  armour  in  the  last  scene  is  the  most  killing  spectacle  now 
to  be  seen  in  London  with  the  exception  only  of  Mr.  Hill’s 
Jacob  Earwig  at  the  Olympic.  Yet  Mr.  Irving’s  Macbeth 
is  a  powerful  and  thoughtful  performance,  and  much  is  forgiven 
to  freshness  and  originality.  The  pity  is  to  see  an  actor  who 
could  do  some  things  so  well  engaging  in  an  unequal  struggle 
with  what  he  cannot  do.  And  he  should  not  drive  this  notion 
of  madness  too  hard.  We  had  considerable  hopes  of  his 
Richard  III.,  but  there  is  a  danger  apparently  that  he  makes 
the  crookback’d  tyrant  a  madman  too,  say,  after  the  wooing  of 
Lady  Anne.  However,  Shakespeare  has  survived  many  indig¬ 
nities,  and  he  will  survive  being  melodramatised. 


“old  chums”  at  the  opera  comique. 

The  test  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  to 
one  of  Mr.  Byron’s  “  comic  dramas  ”  has  been  this.  How  many 
times  does  it  make  the  average  melancholy  playgoer  laugh  in 
spite  of  himself  P  Mr.  Byron  generally  stands  the  test  well ; 
tnere  are  some  of  his  plays  that  keep  one  laughing  almost 

without  intervallums  ”  from  the  rise  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 
Old  ChumSf  we  regret  to  say,  does  not  relax  the  brow  of 
melancholy  more  than  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  whole  coui*se 
of  its  representation.  We  should  be  sorry  to  think  that 
Mr.  Byron  was  written  out ;  that  would  indeed  be  a  calamity, 
an  eclipse  to  the  gaiety  of  our  theatres,  in  which  we  must  refuse 
to  believe  without  the  most  positive  proof ;  but  Old  Chums  is  a 
dreary  performance.  It  opens  funnily,  and  it  brightens  up 
considerably  towards  the  end,  but  the  second  act  has  very  little 
to  redeem  it  from  the  most  abject  dulness.  And  yet  we  do 
not  think  that  it  is  altogether  the  fault  of  the  author.  The 
critics  have  complained  of  a  want  of  substance  in  the  play,  but 
surely  a  three-act  farcical  drama  has  been  written  before  now 


out  of  slighter  materials.  For  a  purely  light-hearted  play,  in 
which  no  kind  of  seriousness  is  allowed  a  moment’s  footing, 
the  conception  is  excellent.  It  is  a  sort  of  Midsummer  Dajrs 
Dream,  a  low  comedy  of  match-making  among  the  visitors  to 
a  country-house.  There  are  three  women  and  seven  men — the 
women  all  openly  mercenary  in  their  objects,  the  men  all  silly 
and  sentimental,  fluttering  like  moths  about  the  three  flames. 
The  lady  for  whom  the  battle  rages  most  fiercely  is  a  Miss 
Greythorpe,  an  adventuress  who  has  made  a  little  fortune  by 
actions  for  breach  of  promise.  The  gentleman  whose  purse  is 
longest,  and  on  whom  the  sirens  practise  their  most  fascinating 
arts,  is  Mr.  Thomas  Smith ;  the  rest  are  “  detrimentals.”  But 
the  innocent  man  is  not  aware  of  his  power,  and  tosses  with 
an  "  old  chum  ”  of  his,  Mr.  Richard  Jones,  which  of  them 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  proposing  to  Miss  Greythorpe. 
Smith  wins  the  toss,  and  is  immediately  hooked  by  the  laay, 
very  much  to  his  delight  and  pride,  but  in  the  very  delirium 
of  his  bliss  he  receives  a  telegram  summoning  him  to  Paris. 
He  goes,  and  leaves  Miss  Greythorpe  in  charge  of  Jones. 
Jones  proves  fal'^e,  and  when  Smith  comes  back  there  is  a 
quarrel  between  the  old  chums,  which  a  fiery  Major  Bungalow 
tries  in  vain  to  foment  to  a  bloody  issue.  There  is  material 
enough  here  for  three  acts  of  light-hearted  fun,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Byron  has  put  the  fun  there  if  it  were 
brought  out  by  the  company.  A  play  of  the  sort  requires  per¬ 
fect  acting  in  every  part,  and  only  four  of  the  parts  are  really 
done  justice  to.  Miss  Litton  enters  thoroughly  into  the 
humour  of  Miss  Greythorpe ;  Mrs.  Leigh  does  not  lose  a  point 
in  the  more  boisterous  humour  of  Miss  Bittern ;  and  Mr. 
Soutar  gives  off  the  sayings  of  the  cynical  Dawlish  with  due 
effect.  The  dramatist  who  tries  to  play  his  own  parts  is  gene¬ 
rally  like  the  lawyer  who  tries  to  plead  his  own  cause ;  but 
Mr.  Byron  is  an  exception  to  this  rule — he  is  one  of  the  most 
finished  actors  that  we  have.  But  there  are  five  other  men 
who  are  a  good  deal  on  the  stage,  one  of  them  a  great  deal, 
and  they  contrive  to  repeat  the  mirthful  sentences  of  the  piece 
in  the  most  mirthless  possible  way.  Mr.  Maclean  is  too  doleful 
as  Major  Bungalow.  Mr.  Terry  overacts  most  intolerably  as 
Mr.  Thomas  Smith.  He  never  seems  to  be  unconscious  of  the 
fun  of  what  he  has  to  say,  and  never  seems  to  enjoy  it.  It 
may  be  our  fault,  but  Mr.  Terry’s  fun,  except  in  a  performance 
avowedly  pantomimic  and  screaming,  always  makes  us  sad  and 
sometimes  angry  ;  it  is  so  full  of  effort,  so  absolutely  destitute 
of  humour. 


OLYMPIC  THEATRE. 

When  Sheridan  had  charge  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  a  grand 
success  was  once  achieved  by  a  remarkably  dull  play,  contain¬ 
ing  one  scene  in  which  a  real  dog  leaped  into  real  water. 
Sheridan  rushed  behind  the  scenes  when  the  curtain  fell. 
"  Where  is  he  P  ”  he  exclaimed  eagerly.  *'  Where  is  he  ?  Let 
me  see  him.”  "  The  author  P”  asked  several  excited  subordi¬ 
nates.  "  No,  no,  confound  the  author,”  exclaimed  Sheridan, 

I  mean  the  dog.”  In  the  same  way  Si  Slocum  owes  its  in¬ 
terest,  not  to  any  efforts  or  the  genius  of  the  author,  but  to  the 
skill  of  the  principal  performers  in  the  use  of  fire-arms.  St 
Slocutn  possesses  another  resemblance  to  Sheridan’s  famous 
play  in  tlie  fact  that  it  also  boasts  a  wonderful  dog,  but  it  can 
nardly  be  called  a  dull  drama,  for  it  is  sufficiently  full  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  sensation  to  satisfy  the  audience  of  the  Bowery  or 
Victoria  Theatres.  Every  scene  ends  with  a  free  fight,  that 
leaves  far  behind  it  the  wildest  tales  of  Bret  Harte  or  Joaquin 
Miller.  In  one  of  Bret  Harte’s  stories  a  character  moralizes 
over  the  curious  fact  that  two  gentlemen  happening  to  disagree 
over  a  card  game  may  empty  their  revolvers  at  each  other  and 
nobody  get  hurt.  This  philosophical  reflection  might  have 
been  made  on  purpose  for  Si  Slocum,  for  everybody  blazes  away 
at  everybody  else  during  five  acts,  and  nobody  gets  hurt  until 
the  final  scene,  in  which  villany  is  properly  punished  and  virtue 
fitly  rewarded.  It  is  a  little  curious  that  a  play  especially 
made  to  exhibit  the  shooting  skill  of  an  American  family 
should  allow  an  English  audience  to  suppose  that  western  folk 
are  so  poor  at  pistol  practice.  But  it  is  idle  to  carp  at  such  a 
play  ;  the  only  thing  worthy  of  consideration  is  the  shooting  of 
the  Frayne  family  which  is  indeed  wonderful,  perplexing,  and 
we  would  add  alarming,  were  it  not  that  the  Examiner  of  Plays 
has  been  let  into  whatever  secret  exists,  and  has  set  all  doubts 
at  rest  by  giving  his  consent  to  the  performance.  As  it  is,  Mr. 
Frank  Frayne’s  feat  in  shooting  an  apple  from  his  wife’s  head 
backward,  Mrs.  Frayne’s  destruction  of  an  apple  held  in  her 
husband’s  band,  and  their  son’s  skill  in  hitting  a  tea-pot,  will 
probably  be  for  some  time  the  wonder  of  the  town.  Of  the 
regular  Olympic  company  who  take  part  in  the  drama.  Miss 
Camille  Dubois  makes  a  great  deal  out  of  a  part  much  too  small 
for  her  talent;  and  Mr.  Flockton  is  a  capital  Irvingesque  Mexican 
villain.  It  is  a  small  point  worth  noticing  that  the  bank  notes 
which  figure  so  largely  in  the  drama  do  not  look  very  like 
American  greenbacks ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  we  should  like  to 
know  since  when  they  have  taken  to  accepting  greenbacks  of 
any  kind  in  California.  We  had  always  thought  that  along  the 
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Pacific  slope  the  populations  sturdily  refused  to  accept  as 
currency  anything  but  hard  gold  and  silrer. 

“william  tell  told  again.” 

Mr.  Toole  is  veiy  amusing  in  the  new  burlesque  at  the 
Gaiety.^  His  part  is  thickly  sprinkled  with  puns,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  but  very  telling  in  their  cumulative  effect,  and 
he  insists  that  not  one  of  them  shall  be  missed  by  the  audience. 
For  example,  if  he  had  to  repeat  the  title  of  the  play»  IVilliatn 
Tell  Told  Again ^  he  would  probably  add  “  Tooled  again — that’s 
me,  you  know.”  The  Swiss  patriot  is  rather  an  ola  subject  for 
a  burlesque,  but  new  point  is  given  to  it  by  Mr,  Toole’s  parody 
of  the  feats  of  the  Kentucky  Team.  That  is  very  comical  in 
every  detail.  Mr.  Toole  hits  everything  that  he  aims  at, 
except  a  fly  on  the  ceiling,  and  that  he  spares  because  he  says 
its  back  is  turned,  and  he  scorns  to  take  a  mean  advantage. 
The  scenic  effects  in  the  play  are  very  pretty,  and  altogether  it 
is  a  joyous  little  production.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  lady  peiv 
formers  cannot  be  taught  to  say  their  words  as  if  they  knew 
what  they  meant.  Miss  PhilliM  went  very  humorously 
throu^  her  part,  and  Miss  Cavalier  very  gracefully  through 
hers;  nut  the  other  ladies  who  had  anything  to  say  seemed  to 
be  studying  how  to  conceal  the  point  of  it. 


Of  iamng  princes,  would  be  soon  undone, 
Did  not  this  hero  make  their  intenuif  nnn  • 


VARIORUM  NOTES. 

The  book  entitled  ‘  The  Influence  of  Firearms  upon  Tactics,’ 
which  has  just  been  translated  from  the  German  by  Captain 
£.  H.  Wickham,  has  for  its  secondary  title  “  Historical  and 
Critical  Investigations  by  an  Officer  of  Superior  Rank.”  We 
believe  that  the  rank  thus  modestly  veiled  is  not  less  than  that 
of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  German  Army. 

The  Empress  of  Austria  seems  to  be  bent  upon  proving  the 
necessity  of  a  large  reform  in  the  game-laws  of  the  dominions 
of  her  husband.  A  few  days  ago,  she  organised  a  stag-hunt 
on  a  puszta,  near  Pesth,  when  the  poor,  maddened  hind  ran 
along  the  railroad  towards  Pesth,  swimming  over  a  pond,  and 
then,  pursued  by  the  hounds  and  the  noble  huntsmen,  frantically 
made  its  way  into  the  town  as  far  as  the  Theresienstadter 
Church.  The  Empress,  accompanied  by  Baroness  Wallersee, 
Baroness  Edelsheim-Gyulai,  and  Princess  Rosa  Hohenlohe, 
took  part  in  this  chase  with  fierce  delight,  and  was  in  at  the 
death,”  when  the  exhausted  animal  broke  down  on  the 
Hunyady  Place.  A  large  number  of  people,  attracted  by 
the  clattering  noise  of  the  large  and  splendid  caval¬ 
cade,  which  careered  along  with  its  yelping  pack  of 
hounds,  had  assembled  in  the  streets,  in  utter  astonishment  at 
such  an  extraordinary  spectacle.  On  the  approach  of  the  wild 
chase,  the  crowd  turned  aside,  somewhat  terrified  by  the 
furious  charge.  Fortunately,  no  accident  occurred,  though  it 
was  a  mere  chance  that  some  of  the  numerous  children  just 
going  to  school  were  not  ridden  down.  Hero  we  have  a  fine 
survival  of  barbarism,  with  an  Empress-Queen  as  its  repre¬ 
sentative.  The  question :  “  Shall  women  hunt  ?  ”  may  be 
safely  answered  thus ;  At  all  events,  not  in  this  way  !  ” 

Beaconsfield  has  other  claims  to  our  regard  beside  its 
memories  of  Burke  and  the  proud  aspirant  to  his  succession. 
Edmund  Waller  lived  and  died  at  Beaconsfield,  and  it  was 
under  date  of  1C76,  while  he  was  M.P.  for  Saltash,  and  was 
residing  there,  that  Burnet  wrote  of  him,  in  words  that  would 
not  be  wholly  out  of  place  if  applied  to  the  present  titular 
Lord  of  Beaconsfield,  “  He  was  the  delight  of  the  House ;  and 
even  at  eighty  he  said  the  liveliest  things  of  any  among  them ; 
he  was  only  concerned  to  say  that  which  should  make  him  be 
applauded.  But  he  never  laid  the  business  of  the  House  to 
heart,  being  a  vain  and  empty,  though  a  witty  man.”  One  of 
Waller’s  very  latest  poems,  curiously  enough,  was  entitled  “  A 
Presage  of  the  Ruin  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  presented  to  His 
Majesty,  King  James  II.,  on  his  Birthday.”  In  it  he  predicts 
for  James  II.  the  glory  which  was  to  be  won  nearly  a  century 
and  a-half  later  by  the  victors  of  Navarino : — 

The  British  monarch  shall  the  glory  have, 

That  famous  Greece  remains  no  longer  slave ; 

That  source  of  art  and  cultivated  thought, 

Which  they  to  Rome,  and  Romans  hither  brought. 

The  Turk’s  vast  empire  does  united  stand ; 

Christians,  divided  under  the  command 


Did  not  this  hero  make  their  interest  one ; 

Peace  to  embrace,  ruin  the  common  foe. 

Exalt  the  Cross,  and  lay  the  Crescent  low. 

Two  or  three  years  before,  in  celebrating  the  relief  of  Vienna 
by  John  Sobieski,  W^aller  had  hailed  in  Charles  IL  the  saviour 
and  avenger  of  Western  Christendom.  So  deep  is  the  contrast 
between  the  traditions  of  Beaconsfield  and  the  Turkish  policy 
of  the  new  lord. 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
has  been  coming  in  for  some  sharp  criticism  among  the  people  ’ 
of  the  colony,  first  because  he  took  apereonal  interest  in  racing 
there,  and  next  because  when  attacked  he  wrote  to  the  news¬ 
papers  in  his  own  defence.  The  somewhat  Puritanical  censors 
who  complained  of  the  Governor’s  interest  in  the  races  might 
have  made  some  allowance  for  an  Irishman  from  a  sporting 
country  who  had  been  condemned  to  pass  many  years  in  places 
like  Hong-Kong,  where  racing  is  not  much  of  a  success.  As  to 
the  other  part  of  the  offence,  in  days  when  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  an  army  actually  in  the  field  telegraphs  a  letter  to  a 
newspaper,  as  General  Tchernaieff  did  the  other  day  to  the 
Daily  Newe,  there  can  hardly  be  much  compromising  of  dignity 
in  a  colonial  Governor  sending  in  his  own  name  a  letter  of 
explanation  to  one  of  the  local  journals. 

Two  professional  celebrities  are  matched  for  a  sculling  race, 
to  come  off  on  April  18  next.  These  are  T.  Blackman  and 
R.  Lumsden.  Blackman  was  unheard  of  till  he  won  the 
Thames  Regatta  Sculls — for  men  who  had  never  competed  for 
100/. — by  a  yard,  in  August  1875.  He  was  then  only  eighteen 
and  did  nothing  more  for  a  year,  when  he  easily  beat  Strong,  of 
Barrow-in-Fumess,  in  a  match  on  the  Thames.  Two  days 
later  he  once  more  won  the  Thames  Regatta  Sculls,  this  time 
with  far  more  ease  than  in  1875.  Next  he  tried  for  the 
Sculls  at  the  late  November  Regatta  on  the  Thames,  and 
upset  all  calculations  by  beating  Higgins  in  the  trial 
heat,  after  a  stem  chase  for  two  miles.  Higgins  was  then 
hardly  fit,  but  anyhow  the  performance  stamped  Blackman 
as  a  coming  star  among  watermen.  Boyd  beat  him  in  the 
final  heat  the  next  day,  but  that  was  rather  to  be  expected. 
Lumsden’s  best  race  in  light  boats  was  when  he  beat  Bagnall 
on  the  Tyne  some  time  ago.  He  was  matched  to  row 
Trickett  last  August,  but  forfeited  because  of  a  festered  hand. 
In  the  sculling  race  referred  to,  on  the  Thames,  in  NovembeVi 
he  fouled  J.  Sadler  badly  at  the  outset  of  his  heat,  and  after 
that  point  plainly  ceased  to  persevere.  At  one  time,  six 
months  ago,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  best  man  on  the  Tyne, 
and  p.  jbably  he  was  so  at  that  time,  for  Boyd’s  style  was  then 
vicious,  and  he  had  not  been  taken  in  hand  by  Drewitt,  and 
coached  into  better  shape. 

The  Remte  dee  Deux  Mondee,  in  its  number  just  issued,  pro¬ 
tests  strongly  against  the  entirely  false  notion  of  Parisian  life 
which  is  given  by  a  certain  class  of  dramatic  authors  and 
novelists,  whose  works  are  especially  popular  in  foreign 
countries,  and,  among  the  rest,  in  England.  The  Revue  points 
out  that  these  pictures  of  life  are  drawn  by  authors  who  have 
no  other  object  than  to  produce  piquant  and  momentary  effects, 
and  who  very  often  have  no  greater  personal  knowledge  of  the 
kind  of  society  they  profess  to  describe  than  the  most  ignorant 
foreigner  could  have. 

A  review  in  the  Times  on  Thursday  spoke  of  persons  with 
**  manacles  round  their  legs.”  Manacles  round  their  legs  ”  is 
good.  Why  not  armlets  round  their  waists,  or  necklaces  on 
their  feet  P 

Signorina  M.  A.  Antonini,  a  lady  who  has  come  to  this 
country,  with  the  recommendation  of  Signor  Salvini,  as  a 
dramatic  reader,  gave  the  first  of  two  “  declamatory  readings 
and  recitals  with  acting”  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Langham 
Place,  on  Thursday.  Signorina  Antonini  read,  or  rather 
declaimed,  from  Portuguese,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
English  authors.  Her  French  recitations  were  three  scenes 
from  Racine’s  Athalie^  and  her  English  v^ere  selections  from 
Macbeth.  She  displayed  a  dramatic  talent  of  no  common 
order,  and  her  mastery  of  the  several  languages  in  which  she 
declaimed  is  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable.  Her  English 
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was  so  good  that  there  sometimes  seemed  in  it  scarcely  a  trace 
of  a  foreign  accent.  The  Italian  recitation,  a  translation  from 
the  famous  scene  in  Mari/  Stuart,  in  which  the  Queen  of  Scots 
lets  loose  all  the  vigour  of  her  fierce  denunciation  and  sarcasm 
upon  her  hated  rival  Elizabeth,  was  full  of  power  and  passion. 
Signorina  Antonini’s  voice  is  fine  and  fiexible.  To-night 
Signorina  Antonini  will  repeat  her  performance,  with  the 
difierence  that  elections  from  Romeo  and  Juliet  will  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  those  from  Macbeth. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  is  understood  to  have  in  preparation  a 
long  poem,  of  a  somewhat  more  ambitious  character  than  any 
be  has  hitherto  attempted. 

There  will  bo  a  new  Daniel  to  come  for,  not  to,  judgment, 
early  next  month,  when  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  leaves  the  Hay- 
market,  and  the  part  of  Dan’l  Druce  is  to  be  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Forrester.  Mr.  Vezin  goes  to  the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  to 
take  the  part  of  the  attache  in  Lord  Newry’s  version  of  Lee 
Danicheff. 

Mile.  Chiomi,  of  whose  success  in  the  English  provinces  we 
spoke  some  time  ago,  has  been  singing  in  Paris,  and  has  been 
very  highly  spoken  of  by  musical  critics.  She  is,  we  believe, 
to  appear  before  very  long  at  the  Grand  Op^ra. 

Mr.  R.  Collyer,  M.D.,  has  published  a  pamphlet  in  order  to 
prove  that  Dr.”  Slade’s  performances  are  due  not  to  what  has 
been  recognised  as  spiritualism  or  psychic  force,  but  to  the 
exertion  of  the  performer’s  will-power.”  This,  as  far  as  we 
know,  no  sane  person  has  ever  doubted. 

We  understand  that  Dr.  Humphry  Sandwith,  C.B.,  who  is 
now  at  Belgrade,  will  contribute  an  article  on  the  Servian 
War  to  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  British  Quarterly 
Review, 

Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace’s  ^Russia’  is  said  to  be  so  far 
forward  that  the  publishers  hope  to  have  it  ready  early  in 
January, 

Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  are  about  to  publish  a  work 
by  Major  F.  S.  Russell,  translator  of  Major-General  von  Miru’s 
*  Cavalry  Field  Duty,’  on  the  present  strategical  position  of 
Turkey  and  Russia.  The  work  is  a  summary  of  the  wars  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Turkey  for  the  past  150  years.  The  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1828-29  are  given  in  detail,  together  with  Count 
Moltke’s  views  on  their  strategy.  The  chapter  on  the  present 
state  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish  forces  is  very  complete,  and 
up  to  date. 


Spens,  Walter  Ckjok.— The  Sanitary  System  of  Scotland.  (Large  demy  Svc^ 
pp.  179.)  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

Steele,  Anna  *0.— Ck>ndoned.  In  3  vote.  (Crown  8ro.)  CJhapman  and  Hall. 
81«.  M. 

Stretton,  Hesba.— David  Lloyd’s  Last  Will.  New  Edition.  (Small  8vo.)  H.  S. 
King  and  Co. 

Swinburne,  A.  Note  of  an  English  Republican  on  the  Muscovite  Crusade. 

(Demy  8vo,  pp.  34.)  Chatto  and  Wlndus.  1«. 

Syme,  David.~Ontlines  of  an  industrial  Science.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  195.)  H.  S. 
King  and  Co. 

Tennyson,  Alfred.— Harold ;  >  Drama.  KPost  8vo,  pp.  161.)  H.  S.  King 
and  Co. 

The  City  Diary  for  1877.  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge.  i<. 

The  Maid  of  Florence ;  a  Legend  of  the  Olden  Time.  (Crown  8vo.)  S.  Low 
and  Co. 

The  Northern  Question,  or  Russia’s  Policy  in  Turkey  Unmasked.  (Demy  8vo, 
pp.  71.)  H.  8.  King  and  Co.  1«. 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography.  (Imperial  4to.)  Long* 
mans.  7«.  6d. 

Verne,  Jules. — Michael  StrogofI,  the  Courier  of  the  Czar.  (Square  crown  8vo.) 
S.  Low  and  Co.  10«.  6d. 

Walford,  Edward,  M.A.— Taleaof  our  Great  Families.  In  3  vote.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  804,  318.)  Hurst  and  Blackett.  31«. 

Wilkes,  George.— Shakespeare  from  an  American  Point  of  View.  (Demy  8vo, 
pp.  471.)  S.  Low  and  Co. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts, 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  “THE  EXAMINER  '■ 
wHI  be  enlarged  in  size,  and  the  price  raised  to 
Sixpence,  At  the  same  time  wiii  be  commenced 
a  New  Novei  by  WiLLIAM  BLACK,  Author  of  “A 
Daughter  of  Heth,’*  “The  Princess  of  Thuie,’* 
“Madcap  Vioiet,"  dc.  The  titie  of  this  Novei  is 
“GREEN  PASTURES  and  PiCCADiLLY it  is  a 
sequei  to  “The  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.” 


Terms  of  Subscription  : — Post  free,  within  the  United 
Kingdom —  Yearly,  £1  8s.  6d. ;  Half-yearly,  14«.  8d. ;  Quarterly, 
7s.  2d. —  U.S.  of  America,  £1  lO#.  Qd.,  or  $7  60  gold. — India 
and  the  Colonies,  £1  IOj.  Qd.  Subscriptions  are  payable  in 
advance,  and  may  commence  at  any  time. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Bellows’  French  and  English  Pocket  Dictionary.  10^.  Sd. 

Bisset,  Andrew. — History  of  the  Struggle  for  Parliamentary  Government  in 
England.  In  3  vols.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  322, 363.)  H.  8.  King  and  0>. 
Blyth,  Harry. — Eat,  Drink,  and  bo  Merry.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  178.)  J.  A.  Brook 
and  Co.  li. 

Brown,  James. — The  Life  of  a  Scottish  Probationer.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  317.)  J. 
Maclebose.  6s. 

Campbell,  Lord  George.— Log  Letters  from  “  The  Challenger.”  (Demy  8vo, 
pp.  448.)  Macmillan  and  Co.  13s.  6d. 

Catalogue  of  Books  and  Periodical;)  of  theGIa?gow  Reading  Club.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  95.)  J.  Murray  aod  Son.  Is. 

CJosmnpolitan  Masonic  Calendar,  Diary  and  Pocket  Book  for  1877.  2s. 

Edward,  Amelia  B. — A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile.  (4to,  pp.  733.)  Long* 
mans.  42s. 

Ethnological  Map  of  European  Turkey  and  Greece,  with  Introductory  Remarks. 

(Demy  8vo,  pp.  32.)  E.  Stanford.  Is.  6d. 

Horsley,  Charles  Edward.— Text  Book  of  Harmony.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  89.)  S. 
Low  and  Co. 

Hosier,  Captain  H.  M.— The  Invasions  of  England.  In  3  vote.  (Demy  8vo,  pp. 
474,391.)  Macmillan  and  Co.  28s. 

Jacob,  Gertrude  L. — The  Raja  of  Sarawak.  In  2  vols.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  879, 
393.)  Macmillan  and  Co.  25s. 

Life  Beyond  the  Grave,  described  by  a  Spirit,  through  a  Writing  Medium. 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  168.)  E.  W.  Allen.  8s. 

Myra's  Annual  Album.  (4to.)  Goubaud  and  Son.  2s. 

Oldfield,  Edmund,  M.A. — Saint  Peter's  and  Saint  Paul’s.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  92.) 
Longmans.  Ss.  6</. 

Price,  Sir  Rose  Lambert,  Bart.— The  Two  Americas.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  868.) 
8.  Low  and  Co.  18s. 

Railway  Diary  and  OfflolaU’  Directory  for  1877.  (Large  demy  8vo,  pp.  169.) 
McCorquodalc  and  Co.  Is. 

Bimmer,  Alfred.— Ancient  Streets  and  Homesteads  of  England.  (Large  demy 
8vo,  pp.  340.)  Macmillan  and  Co.  21s. 

Shaw,  Eyre  M. — Fires  in  Theatres.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  48.)  £.  and  F.  N.  Spon.  Is 
Spencer,  Herbert. — The  Principles  of  Sociology.  VoL  I.  (Demy  8vo,  pp,  704.) 
Williams  and  Norgate.  21s. 
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Theatre  royal,  drury  lane.— 

Every  Evening.  THE  FORTY  THIEVES.  The  VOKBS  FAMILY. 
Premidre  Danseuse,  Madlle.  Bosai.  Doable  Harlequinade.  Clowns,  0.  Laitbi 
and  F.  Evans.  Preceded  by  BOX  and  OOX.  Prices  from  6d.  to  £4  4«.  Doors 
open  at  6.30 ;  commence  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  5  daily.  Morning 
Performances  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday.  Doors  open  at  1.80. ; 
commence  at  2.  Children  and  Schools  admitted  at  Half*prioe  to  all  parts  of  the 
Theatre,  Upper  Gallery  excepted. 
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British  museum.- — in  future  the  British  Museum  will 

^  for  the  purposes  of  Cleaning,  iic.,  dnrlng  the  first  week  in 

February,  the  first  week  In  May,  and  the  first  week  in  October,  Instead  of,  as 
hith6Tto,  daring  the  first  week  in  January,  May,  and  September. 

^  J.  WINTER  JONES, 

British  Musenm :  Dec.  9, 1876.  Principal  Librarian. 

COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 
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India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
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Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  by  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  faffing  dne  at  Christmas  should  be  RENEWED  within  Fifteen  days 
from  the  29th  instant. 

Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and  at  the 
Head  Office. 

London :  61  Threadueedle  Street,  E.C. 

Dec.,  1876.  West  End  Office  ;  8  Waterloo  Place,  8.W. 

^ORWICH  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  Rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other  offices,  whilst  periodical 
returns  have  been  made  to  persons  insiuxd  by  Participating  Policies  amounting 
to  £492,055. 

This  office  is  distingnished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settlement 
of  claims,  £3,207,288  having  bwn  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  Fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of  this  Esta¬ 
blishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  exceeds  £125,000,000. 

C.  E.  BIGNOLD,  Secretary. 

Head  Office— Surrey  Street,  Norwich. 

London  Office— 50  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

December  25, 1876. 


T 


HE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  andGLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

1  Dale  Street,  Liverpool ;  Cornhill,  London. 

Under  the  new  series  of  Life  Policies,  the  Assured  are  entitled  to  Four-fifths 
of  the  Profits  of  the  Participating  class. 

Non-Bonos  Policies  at  moderate  rates. 

Fire  Insurances  npon  equitable  terms. 

For  the  Prospectus  and  last  Report  of  the  Directors  apply  as  above,  or  to  any 
of  the  Agents  of  the  Company. 

*«*  Fire  Renewal  Premiums  falling  due  at  Christmas  should  be  paid  within 
fifteen  days  therefrom. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INsIlJRANCE  COMPANY 

-i-  (Established  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. ;  and  16  &  17  PaU  MaU,  S.W. 
OH>itel,  £l  .600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  FIRB  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  Moderate 
Ratee  of  Preminm.  Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  Claims. 

Policies  fidllng  dne  at  C^istmas  ^ould  be  renewed  before  9th  of  J annary, 
or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

XT  Croes,  London.  Established  1782. 


Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insnranoee  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World.  _ 

i  LOVELL. 

SeeretarUs  j  j,  BROOMFIELD. 


0^, 


Now  ready,  Third  Edition,  price  Is. 

rN  the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 


—  LOSS  of  NERVE-POWER,  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NP.U- 
riALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manifestations  of  l^cns 
Sxhaustion ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  B.  A.  Kibbt. 
If.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 

H.  K.  LEWIS.  186  Gower  Street.  London.  _ 


THE  PERFKCrriON  OF  PREPARED  C(X30A. 

M  A  R  AIV  I  L  L  A  COCOA. 

Sole  Proprietora— TAYLOB  BB0THEB8,  London. 

The  Globe  says “  Taylor  Brotukrs’  Msravilla  Coroa  has^tejed  a  thorough 
success,  and  supersedes  every  other  Cocoa  In  the  Marxet. 

Sold  in  tin-lined  Paoketa  only,  by  all  Qrooera. 


42  POULTRY. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  INSURED  AGAINST  by 

SINGLE  PAYMENTS  covering  the  WHOLE  LIFE.  ^ 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  KINQSALE,  Chairman. 

£1,000  if  Killei^wlth  lil^al  allowances  if  Injured,  for  a  Single  Payment  of  £8 
covering  the  Whole  Life.  Smaller  amounts  in  proportion. 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

By  Uniform  Annual  Premiums,  irrespective  of  occupation.  Participation  in 
Profits  without  Liability. 

RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

42  POULTRY. 

Prospectuses,  Ac.,  Free.  W.  BURR,  P.aa,  Managing  Director. 


'JlHE 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY'S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbbck  BuiLDmo  Socikty,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  (Thanoery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
*  SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Laxd  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sarna  under  501.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minlmnm  monthly 
balances.  Cheqne-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stooks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  ^nk  is  open  nntil  9  o^clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  partkulan,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCES  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

by  BORTINa  YOUR  PAPERS  IXTO 

STONERS  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

“  Exceedingly  nseful.” — Standard. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free  from 
Henry  Stone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 
AU  Sizes  can  be  seen  at 

13  CRANBOURNB  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
description.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  dnrable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  heat ;  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Kitcheners,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  various  sizes  suited  to  different  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
seen  daily  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

49  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospectosee  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. 

JgOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Prize  Medal  avoarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia, 
1876.  Also  at  Leeds  and  Manchester,  1876. 

"VTOISELESS,  Wann  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 

jLy  Designs, 

AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

"p^EST  for  Public  Buildings,  Private  Houses,  &C. 

Sold  by  all  Furnishing  Honses  in  Town  and  Country. 

WORKS WORSLEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE 76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 

In  oonseqnence  of  Sporioas  Imitations  of 

LEA  Sc  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the 
"  Public,  LEA  &  PERRINS  have 

adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing  OU* 
their  signature,  thus  _ 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  W ORO  EOT BRSHIRB  8AU0B  from 
this  date,  and  wittont  which  none  is  genuine. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  OROSSB  It  BLACK- 
WELL,  London ;  and  Bx^rt  Oilmen  generally. 

by  Dealers  in  Sanoes  throngbont  the  World. 
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PAINLESS  DENTISTRT. 


rpHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOB  SILVER.— 

JL  The  real  NICKEL  SILVER,  introdaoed  more  than  thlrtj  yean  ago  by 
WILLIAM  8.  BURTON,  when  plat^  by  the  patent  prooem  of  IfeMrs.  Elkington 


K/.  a*,  n.  j"  o  3sr  E  s,  ^ 

SUBOEON.DENTIST, 

TinTLL  be  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratis  and  post  free,  which  explains  the 
*  ~  most  unique  system  of  the  adaptation  of  artificial  and  extraction  of  natural 
teeth  without  pain,  from  his  only  London  address— 

57  GBEAT  BUSSELL  STBEET, 

Opposite  the  British  Museum. 

Note. — Improred  PRIZB  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
in  the  most  dlfflcnlt  and  delicate  cases,  on  a  perfectly  painless  system  of  setf« 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stamps  being  nnnecessaiy ;  and,  by  recent 
scientific  discoveries  and  improvements  in  mechanical  dentist,  detection  Is 
rendered  utterly  impossible,  both  by  the  close  adjustment  of  artificial  teeth  to 
the  gums  and  their  life>like  appearance.  By  this  patented  Invention  complete 
mastication,  extreme  lightness,  combined  with  strength  and  durability,  are 
insured,  useless  bulk  being  obviated ;  articulation  is  rendered  clear  and  distinct. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  Mr.  G.  H.  Jones  has  introdaoed  an 

entirely  new  process.  •  - 

TESTIMONIAL. 

**  October  18,  1873. 

**  My  dear  Doctor, — I  request  you  to  accept  my  grateful  thanks  for  your  great 
profesrional  assistance,  whidi  enables  me  to  masticate  my  food,  and  wherever  I 
go  I  shall  show  your  professional  skill,  as  I  think  the  public  ought  to  know 
where  such  great  improvements  in  dentistry  and  mechanical  skill  can  be 
obtained. 

I  am,  dear  Doctor,  yours  truly, 

“S.  G.  HUTCHINS, 

**  By  Appointment  Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  (^ueen. 

G.  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  D.D.S.” 


Tj^T’ILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Fumuhing  Ironmonger, 

V  V  by  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue, 
containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of 
l^oes  and  plans  of  the  thirty  largo  Show  Rooms,  poet  free. 

89  Oxford  Street,  W.  |  1,  lA,  3,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry's 
Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard.  Manufactories — 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman 
Mews,  London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  railway  Is  trifiing.  Wiluam  S.  Borton  will  always  under¬ 
take  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


JOHN  TANN’S 

3JL.F:ES3 
FOR  THIEVES  AXD  FIRES, 
n  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
,ETIC  SALINE 


HAVE  IT  IN  TOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 


BROWir  and  POLSOFS 

CORN  FLOUR 

HAS 

Twenty  Years’  World-wide  Reputation, 

AND  IS 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  ITS  UNIFORMLY 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


For  It  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  FEVERS,  ERUPTIVE  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  n^th  the  mere 
transposition  of  ^e  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contidn  any  of  the  health* 
restoring  elements  of  L  AMPLCUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  NAME  and  TBADB  M ABB  on  s  BUPP- 
OOLOUBPD  WBAPFPB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  de¬ 
pendence  alone  can  be  placed. 

NOTH  ADDRESS— 118  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL. - PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

*'  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” — Standard. 

“  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.” — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hossall. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


FRY’S  EXTRACT  OF  COCOA, 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 
“Which  really  consists  of  (Toooa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfiuous  oil.” — F* 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  HaasalL 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  k  SONS. 


“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  1«.  fid.  per  bottle. 

“AOXTA  AMABELLA” 

Reiton.  the  Haman  Hair  to  it.  pristine  hoe,  no  matter  at  what  age;  8..  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Bold  by  all  CJhemists  and  Perfumers. 


EPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood 


_  _ ,  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 

Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bo^ly  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe  mode  of  .taking  strengthening  medicine.  The 
4i.  fid.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses.  Sold  by  moet  Chemists. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

-L  'nONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Palaeograpbical,  Nnmismatical,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  (joins.  Ancient  M^.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  PortraitB  from  Nature,  3io.,  Sto. 

•  For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  8fi  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawtkr. 


pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — Bj 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  beoomea 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
useful  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  1«.  and  2t.  fid.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 


pARAXACUM  and  PODOPIIYLLIN.— A  fluid  combina- 

-L  tion  for  Derangement  of  the  Liver,  particularly  when  arising  from  slight 
congestion.  By  gently  stimulating  action  of  the  liver  and  slightly  moving  the 
bowels,  the  heavy,  drowsy  feeling,  with  sensations  of  fulness,  headache,  pala 
beneath  the  shoulders,  at  the  chest  after  eating,  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth, 
and  other  indications  of  d3rspepsia,  are  remov^.  Taraxaenm  and  Podophyllin  is 
safer  than  calomel  or  blue  pill  for  removing  bile. — Prepared  by  J.  PEPPER, 
237  Tottenham-oourt-road,  I^cdon,  whose  name  must  be  on  the  label.  Bottles 
2t.  9d.  and  U,  fid.  Sold  by  all  chemists. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KINAHAN  CO.  finding  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  purposes  is  very  great,  submit  with  pleasure  the  following  ANALYSIS 
by  Dr.  Hassall 

“I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure,  well- 
matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  Medical  Profession  may  feel  full 
oonfidenoo  in  the  parity  and  quality  of  this  Whisky.” 

20  GT.  TITCHFIBLD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  b  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  (jondlments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  tUelr  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated. — 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  fi  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.B. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  &  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  yean,  signed 

“  Elixabeth  Laxenby** 


“  "D  Y  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 

-L-F  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  hu  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  fiavoured  beverage  which  may  save  ns 
many  heavy  doctor’s  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  onrselves  well  fortifieii  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
none.” — CSvil  Service  Gazette. 


TTOLLOWAY’S  PILLS. — Indigestion  and  Liver  Com- 

J-  plaints. — The  digestion  cannot  bo  long  or  seriously  disordered  withou 


-A-  plaints. — The  digestion  cannot  bo  long  or  seriously  disordered  without 
the  derangement  being  perceptible  on  the  countenance.  These  Pills  prevent 
both  unpleasant  consequences  ;  they  improve  the  appetite,  and  with  the  mcreoao 
of  desire  for  food,  they  augment  the  powers  of  digestion  and  assimilation  in  the 
stomach.  Holloway’s  Pills  deal  moat  satisfactorily  with  deranged  or  diseased 
conditions  of  the  many  organs  engaged  in  extracting  nourishment  for  our  bodies 
from  our  various  diets— as  the  liver,  stomach,  and  iMwels,  over  all  of  which  they 
exercise  the  most  salutary  control.  By  resorting  at  an  early  stage  of  this  malady 
to  these  purifying  and  laxative  Pills,  the  dyspeptic  is  speedily  restored  to  health 
and  strength,  and  his  sallowness  gradually  vanishes. 


T  lEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.  — 

-A— ^  Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sanoes. 

viUTioN.— Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 


Fiddle  or 

Bead  or 

Old  Silver. 

Thread. 

£  s.  d. 

£  X.  d. 

1  10  0 

2  1  0 

12  0 

1'  9  0 

0  14  0 

1  0  0 
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T^O  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  I^ld  cm  cnre  himself,  without  medldne,  inoonvenlenoe,  or 
expense,  by  llrlng  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

medicine,  and  Is  irresistible  In  Indigestion 
(dy^psla),  habltnal  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hsemorrholds,  llyer  complaints, 
flatolency.n^ousness,  billons  jess,  allklndsof  forers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  oolds, 
influens^ noises  In  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  Impurities 
of  the  bl«^,  eruptions,  hysteri^  neuralgia.  Irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity ,  water  brash,  palpitation,  hoartbum,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
OT^ps,  tqiasms,  nausea,  and  yomitlng  after  eating,  even  In  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
rinku^  fits,  cough,  ^hma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  i^riu^s,  wasring  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  Inysiriable  success  with 
adults  and  deucate  Infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

/^URE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

Prom  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fi^enham, 

Norfolk.  “Dec.  5, 1889. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  Indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  It  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects.— JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.’’ 

(^URE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

^  assure  yon  that  these  last  tao  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nlmbleness,  my  right  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  ag^  of  20 — In  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

ftreaoh,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  rick,  I  midce  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
B  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTBLLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 


^  Powder  In  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2t. ;  24  cups,  8«.  M. ;  48  cups,  64.  ; 
288  cups,  804. ;  876  cups,  88j.  t-t  r 

■rvU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  ioothe 

A--'  the  most  Irritable  stomach  and  nerves.  In  nausea  and  rickness,  even  la 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  add,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smdl  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
aw  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  f4.  64.  r 
2  lb.,  6«. ;  24  lb.,  804. 

"pvEP^TS :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

*  ^  London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  VendOme,  Paris ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels;  2  VU  Tomaso  Orosri,  Milan;  1  Oalle  de  Valverde,  Madrid; 
M,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Oallerie,  and  168,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflsoh  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


(^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  “Queen’s’" 

VJ  Quality,’’  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Delidous,  Invigorating.  A  vala» 
able  tonic.  424.  dos.,  net. 

(^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRAND Y,  “  Sports- 

vJ  man’s  Special  Quality,’’  and  for  Travelling.  8O4.  per  dos.,  net. 

/^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  supplied 

VA  by  all  Wine  Merchants,  or  direct,  on  prepayment,  by  T.  GRANT,  Dis¬ 
tillery,  Maidstone.  Carriage  tree  in  England. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Vf/THTE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  *  upwards  of  800  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body., 
while  the  re^isite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOO-MAIN  PAD  and* 
PATENT  LbVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closenesa  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Tmss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,ontheolroumf6renoe 
of  the  body  two  Inches  below  the  Ups  being  sent  to  ^e  MsAufaotnrer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Tmss,  164.,  214.,  264.  64.,  and  8l4.  64. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
814.  64.,  424.,  and  824.  64. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  424.  and  824.  44. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-oflice  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Oflloe,  PiocadUly. 
NEW  PA'TENT. 

TiiLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

JlLJ  cose  veins,  and  aU  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  kc.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  andQlnexpenslve,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  64.,  74.  64.,  IO4.,  and  164. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piooadilly,  London. 


of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 : — “  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 

{•reservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arablca.  'The  child,  not 
onr  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nnrses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  suooess.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  suooess  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.’’ 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  manv,  has  been  effectnallv  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac.— PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.’’ 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

kc. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervonsnees,  asthma,  oongh,  conrtipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  F(X)D.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-IIclIre  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  longs,  spitting  of  blood. 


what  is  your  crest  and  motto  p  — 

»  V  By  sending  Name  and  (bounty,  with  84.  64.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  pUnted  in  Heraldic  Oolonrs,  74.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  ’The  proper  colour  for  Servants'  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  bo 
nsed,  and  bow  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,’’  4,000  Engravings,  printed  lia 
colours,  £10  IO4. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldir,’’  4,000  Engravings,  84.  64.,  post 
free  by  T.  OULLETON,  Genealogist,  28  Ci^bourne  Street  (corner  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

•O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  74. 64. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  24.  Creats  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  84.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  124.  64. 
Registered  letter,  64.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  28  (jranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  800  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Dm 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
28  (Tranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lone). 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  froni 
£2  24. ;  £3  84. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6 164. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knucUe- 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mmtion 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Beal  Engraver,  28  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin  a 
Lane),  W.C.  _ _ 

PULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reouirfr 

no  inreparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  I4. ;  Name 
24.  64. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Nnmbers,  24.  64.  t  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  Ai. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. —  LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br4han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  interooorse  with  the  world  had 
berome  pednful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  Fi'ench,  had 
prescribed  for  me  in  vaia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicions  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Mai^oness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1889.’’ 

■PhU  BARRY’S  FOCD.^IcONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

-P'  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.- Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“  Bonn,  Jnly  19, 1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  oonflned  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  hsemorrholds. 
— Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

PURE  OF  DEBILITyT^AD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrlMe 
Irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  bad  lasted  18  years.  I  have 
never  fell  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des-  Isles.’’ 

"P\U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  LiviDgstone,  describing  the 

J-A  province  of  Angola  in  the  Jonrnal  of  the  London  Geographical  fitociety, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  POOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

“PhU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 


THOxMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are 


D  Vegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-ache,  Slckn^,  Oftdln«, 
Head-ache,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  Costiveness.  They  TOirect  the  moriM 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  seCTrtlon  of  bile,  oieanM 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  Improve  the  appetite,  wi^ut  in<»nvenlenw, 
their  action  being  gentle,  painless,  and  eflectuaL  Ask  your  Chemist  fora 
box,  or  14  stamps  to  Dex/jl  Thomsow,  187  Qneen  s  Cresoent,  Haverstock 
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OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67, 69, 71,  73,  77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


FURNISH  YOUR 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


A  LEXIMOEHYGIASTIKON! 

JlX.  (DEATH  REPELLING,  HEALTH  RESTORING.) 

PATENT 


THE  USE  OP  THESE 


In  various  forms,  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  rich  and  poor  alike. 

With  Carbolatc  of  Iodine,  glree  immediate  relief  in  all  ordinarj  cases  of  Catarrh,  Sore  Throat,  Hoarseness,  Cough,  Tickuno  in  the  Throat, 

Irritation  of  the  Lungs  or  Bronchial  Tubes,  Asthma,  Ac. 

The  advantage  of  these  cheap,  simple,  and  efficient  Instruments,  which  admit  of  the  use  of  all  volatile  fluids  in  a  concentrated  form,  without  dilution,  and  are 
higfdy  approved  by  the  Medical  Profession,  is  that  the  diseased  parts  are  directly  and  benefldally  affected  without  medicines  being  taken  into  the  stomach. 

A  Bottle  of  Carbolate  of  Iodine  and  full  instructicms  are  given  with  each  Inhaler. 

The  superior  qualities  of  Inhalers  form  admirable  adjuncts  to  the  toilette  for  the  economical  distribution  of  all  kinds  of  perfumes  and  volatile  essences. 

Prices  5«.  6d.,  7«.  6d.,  12«.  6d.,  and  upwards.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  T  A  Hf  1?C!  T)  A  T'T'T  T?  A  TTCT^T\T  in’  "D  C! 

or  on  receipt  of  P.O.O.,  payable  at  431  OXFORD  STREET,  W.,  direct  from  J  AillJjCj  JjALlJjJj  AUOilil, 

Offices :  7  High  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London,  W.O.  Medical  and  Chemical  Agent. 


(DESCRUmVE  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION.) 

The  public  are  respectfully  invited  to  inspect  the  new  “  Orine  ”  gold  jeteellery,  unequalled  by  any  imitation  yet  offered.  The  prices  are  remarkably  low ;  the 
jewellery  is  beautifully  flnisbod  ;  the  designs  are  the  latest.  A  special  feature  is  the 

LADY’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles), 

consisting  of  handsome  Necklet ;  chased  Looket  for  two  Portraits ;  exquisite  gem  Ring,  set  with  either  rubies,  emeralds,  diamonds,  Ac. ;  elegant  drop  Ear-rings ; 
and  charming  Brooch ;  the  whole  carefully  packed  and  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  4«.  2d.  The 

GENTLEMAN’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles). 

consisting  of  fashionable  link  Albert ;  handsome  Scarf  Fin  ;  bloodstone  si^et  Ring  ;  pair  of  engraved  Sleeve  Links  ;  and  set  of  Shirt  Studs ;  the  whole  carefully 
patted  and  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  44.  2d.  P.0.0,  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office,  to  R.  E.  Clarke. 

Ladies  and  Glentlemen  can  also  be  supplied  with  a  single  article  from  the  above  at  Is.  Id.  each.  As  the  profit  is  so  small  on  our  goods,  we  offer  them  to  the 
public  in  Packets,  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  comparing  our  prices  with  others,  that  we  ask  no  more  for  a  packet  containingyfr*?  different  articles,  every  one  of  which 
is  carefully  finished,  than  is  asked  by  many  persons  for  one  uiticle  of  coarse  and  bad  workmanship. 

HIGHER  PRICED  PACKETS  AT  7«.  6d.  AND  12s.6d.  EACH,  EITHER  LADT’S  OR  GENTLEMAN’S. 

Opinions  of  the  Press.— “  Decidedly  good.” — ”  MarveUons  how  it  is  produced  at  the  price.” — “  Must  be  seen  to  be  believed.” — **  Unquestionably  the  wonder 
of  the  age.”—” Deserves  great  praise.” — ”  Art  can  do  no  more.” — “Must  be  warmly  received  by  the  public.” 

Any  Packet  not  approved  of  mil  be  exchanged,  or  the  money  returned,  if  sent  by  return  of  post. 

NOTICE.— Letters,  Ac.,  to  be  addressed  to  R.  Clarke,  Manager,  ”  Orine  ”  Jewellery  Company,  86a  New  Weston  St.,  London,  8.E.— Agents  Wanted.  Liberal  Terms. 


Hestored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  streng^en,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  ana  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  lOs.  6(f.  Testimonials  and  Circul&n 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents 


R.  HOVENDEN  A  SONS,  6  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 
93  A  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


BOWEN’S  ANTISEPTIC  TONIC-SALINE 


Imparts  to  the  system  Nature’s  great  purifier, — OZONE,  thereby  cleansing  the  blood  from  all  efete  or  poisonous  matter,  preventing 

fermentation  in  the  stomach,  and  ensuring  perfect  digestion. 

Bowen’s  TONIO-SAIjINE  is  the  most  efiftcacious  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  cure  of  Indigestion,  Bilious  and  Liver  Complaints, 
Nervousness,  Nervous  and  Bilious  Headache,  Skin  Diseasee,  Eruptions,  Scurvy,  Scrofula,  and  Wasting  Diseases. 

Bowen’s  TONIO-8ALINE  makes  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  draught,  which  may  be  taken  habitually  with  meals  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
Bowen’s  TONIO-S ALINE  invigorates  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System,  purifies  and  enriches  the  Blood,  animates  the  Spirits  and 
Mental  Faculties,  and  ensnres  GOOD  HEALTH. 

Bowen’s  TONIC-SALINE  is  of  the  highest  value  to  Consuls,  Ship  Captains,  Emigrants,  &  Europeans  generally,  who  are  visiting  or  residing 
in  hot  or  foreign  climates,  being  a  certain  preventive  as  well  as  a  cure  for  Fevers,  Epidemic  Small-Pox,  Ac.,  Dysentery,  Cfliolera,  Biliousness,  and  Sea  SickcMs. 
Sold  at  2s.  per  Bottle  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Dealers,  or  sent  to  any  address  for  24  Stamps  by  the  sole  Proprietor, 

J.  H.  BOWEN,  01  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendisli  Square,  London,  W. 


ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside, 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emerger.ciee  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe- 
ontion  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  miUineiw, 
besides  material  at  I4.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mou^ng 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  honsehold 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

cr  .A. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

348, 340, 247, 249,  and  201  Regent  Street. 


^DENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

30  80  Ks..  40  ffs. 


10  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  hnving 


A  jost  completed  great  alterations  in  his  (Book  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  uewoet 
designs. 

TOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

^  FaOTORY,  <4  ana  >4  OiMpaida. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OPPIOB  POR  ADVKRTI8BMBNT8, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.O. 


From  th«  «  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;*  April  29th,  187*. 

•  **  THE  TRIBUNE  U  bepond  compare  the  most  influential  Neiespaper  in 
America  i  it  it  for  the  United  States  lehat  our  own  *  leading  Journal  *  in 
England.** 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THB  NRW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  drcnlates  In 
«T«ry  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  In  the  principal  Citie*  of  Europe 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
fco.  It  Is  placed  on  board  erery  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  bnsiaess  em.r\ 
be  obUined,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  l^a/Ung  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  oolumns.  They  have  found  th^t  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  Bngi^mi. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  ** SATURDAY  REVIEW,**  November  9th,  187*. 

**For  mang  gears  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widelg 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.’* 


Letters  reepocting  Advertisements  or  Biibxoriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
New  Yobk  TRiBxnm  Office,  18  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 


BAUM’S  TYROLEAN  MUSICAL  BOX,  2a  Eight  tunes, 

poet  free  37  stamps.  Sise,  7|  by  2^  inches.  Ilie  eight  tunes  may  be 
selected  from  the  following : — Hold  the  Fort — Sun  of  my  ^ul— Thy  wrill  be 
Done — Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus — Ring  the  Bell,  Watchman— Last  Rose  of 
Sommer— Meet  me  in  the  Lane,  Love — Watching  for  Pa— Madame  Angot— 
Danube  Walts —Legend  Madame  Angot — Irish  Jig— Mousetrap  Man— Tommy, 
Make  Room  for  Your  Uncle — Oh  My,  Fie  for  Shame— Perhaps  She*s  on  the 
Railway— Run  ’Em  In— Hoop  La. 

Agents  will  find  this  marvellous  Centennial  novelty  sell  well,  and  afford 
delighted  customers  unbounded  satisfaction.  A  sample  instrument,  free  by 
parcel- post,  27  stamps.  - 

Jacques  Baum  Si  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


BAUM’S  MAGIC  CIGAR  CASE.  —  This  mysterioue 

Japanese  novelty,  shown  full  of  cigrars,  when  closed  and  reopened  will  be 
found  empty.  Post  frm  14  stamps.  THE  MAGIC  FUSEE  BOX,  14  stamps. 
MAGIC  SNUFF  BOX,  14  stamps. 

Jacques  Baum  A  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


One  Shilling, 

BAUM’S  DOMESTIC  BIJOU  PRINTING  PRESS 

(Patent).  Prints  Programmes,  Bills  of  Fare,  Cards,  Labels,  Laundry 
Lists,  Ac.  Pr^,  Type,  Ink,  Pad,  Ac.,  post  free  14  stamps.  Very  superior, 
24  st^ps. 


One  Shilling, 

BAUM’S  ACCURATE  AND  PERPETUAL  POCKET 

GENEVA  TIMIST,  in  Alumena  Gold.  For  either  sex  in  any  clime. 
Poet  free,  14  stamps.  Very  superior,  24  stamps. 

“  Very  ingenious.”— /Vgaro.  “  A  capital  Invention,  and  gives  the  time  ac¬ 
curately.”— Brf/iiA  Mail,  April  18, 1876.  “  Wonderful  for  a  Shilling.”- 
Catalogues,  Press  Notices,  Testimonials,  or  Shippers’  and  Dealers*  List,  poet  free. 
10,000  Original  Testimonials  can  be  shown  on  our  novelties. 

Address — 

Jacques  Baum  A  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 


British  and  Continental.  ’ 
No  Second  Reference. 


X  Y  Z 


X  Y  Z 


/COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of  Wf^We  ^n 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
seour^  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


HISTOEIC  CHATEAUX.  By  Alexander 

Bailub  Cochraee,  M.P.  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  Us. 

”  A  very  interesting  volume.*’— Kmej. 

‘‘  The  perusal  of  this  volume  will  enlighten,  instruct,  and  interest  the  reader. 
'Throughout  there  is  a  vigour  of  narrative  and  description  that  stamps  the 
author  as  a  most  successful  historian.”— CbsW  Joumat. 


TALES  of  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.  By 

Edward  Walford,  M.A.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo ,  2D, 

Contexts  :— The  Lady  Blnnoho  Arnndell  of  Wardour ;  The  Two  Fair 
Gunnings ;  The  Thellu'wns  ;  The  Noble  Home  of  Cecil ;  Laurence,  Earl  Ferrera ; 
The  Duchess  of  Kingston  ;  The  Drummonds,  EjwIs  of  Perth  ;  The  Three  Miss 
Walpoles ;  The  Wooing  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch  ;  The  Ducal  House  of  Leeds ;  The 
Cathcarts ;  The  Noble  House  of  Hastings ;  Thomas  Pitt,  Lord  Camelford  ;  Tbs 
Earldom  of  Pembroke ;  The  Rise  of  the  Rothschilds ;  The  House  of  Harley ; 
The  Bad  Lord  Stonrton  ;  Benjamin,  Lord  Bloomfield  ;  Ix)rd  Lyttelton’s  Ghost ; 
The  Witty  Duke  of  Wharton ;  The  Ducal  House  of  Baokingoai]^  The  Noble 
House  of  Stafford ;  The  Ducal  House  of  Richmond ;  George  Hanger,  Lord 
Coleraine ;  De  Courcy,  Lord  of  Kingsale ;  The  Heiress  of  HaddonHall ;  An 
Ecoentrio  Lady;  Sir  Simon  Evre;  The  Barings;  Sir  F.  Dashwood  and  the 
Franciscans ;  The  Sackvilles  of  Drayton ;  The  Ducal  House  of  Sutherland ; 
Colonel  Chartres ;  The  (Courtenays;  The  House  of  Berkeley;  Romance  of  the 
House  of  Ashbrook ;  Romance  of  the  Townshends ;  The  Dymokes  of  ^rivelsby. 


LIFE  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Pro- 

fessor  Charles  Dukb  Yongb.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  1  vol., 
large  post  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  9«. 

**A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will  become  the  most 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette.”— 5,pre<afor. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

HER  PLIGHTED  TROTH.  By  Mrs.  Alet- 

ANDKR  Fraskr,  Author  of  **  Guardian  and  Lover,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

TWO  LILIES.  By  Julia  Kavanagh,  Author 

of  “  Nathalie,”  “  Adele,”  Ac.  [Just  readg. 

GLENCAIEN.  By  Iza  Duffus  Hardy.  3  vols. 

*'  A  good  novel.  The  story  is  admirably  told,  and  has  a  romantic  interest 
that  rivets  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  plot  is  original,  and  the  cbaracterB 
are  ably  drawn.” — Court  Journal, 

ANNE  WARWICK.  By  Georgiana  M.  Ceaik. 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  21s. 

**  The  book  is  in  our  judgment  most  unusually  good.  It  deserves  to  be  read. 
The  truth  and  delicacy  of  the  character  drawing  are  most  remarkable.” 

•  Aeademg, 

MARK  EYLMER’S  REVENGE.  By  Mrs. 

J.  K.  Spender,  Author  of  “  Jocelyn’s  Mistake,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

**  There  is  a  good  deal  that  U  readable  in  this  noToV’—Athenaium. 

“  A  very  well- written  and  readable  novel.”— roniVy  Fair. 

THOMAS  WINGFOLD,  Curate.  By  George 

MacDonald,  LL.D.,  Author  of  Alec  Forbes,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

”  Its  nobility  of  purpose,  its  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  and  its  poetry, 
place  this  book  in  the  first  rank  of  novels  of  the  year,”— John  Bull. 


Anonymous  criticism:  an  Essay.  By  Robert 

Blake,  Author  of  ”  Joan  of  Arc.”  Demy  8vo.,  Is.  Pointing  out  the 
evils  arising  from  Reviews  by  Anonymous  Critics,  and  the  injustice  thereby 
done  to  inthors,  the  writer  clearly  defines  the  true  remedy. 

KERRY  A  ENDEAN,  190  Oxford  Street ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Young  days:  a  Magazine  for  the  Young,  free  from 

Dogmatic  Teaching.  Richly  Illustrated.  VoL  I.  Price  li.6d. 

Published  by  the  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIA'nON,  87  Norfolk  Street, 

.  Strand,  London. 


SMART  A  ALLEN,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


PRATTEN’S  perfected  flutes, 

Cylinder  and  Cone,  commencing  at  Pour  Guineas.  The  Siccams  Flute 
and  the  Boehm  Old  and  New  System  of  Fingering.  Particulars  of  all  these 
Instruments  upon  application  to  tho 

Manufacturers,  B(X)SBY  A  CO.,  295  Regent  Street,  W. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

“THE  CAT.” 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A  Tatlob  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Bright  says ”  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor's  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure. 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlor  In  the  House  of  Commons,  July  13, 1875, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

**  It  Is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  In  accord  with  the  Hon.  Memlier  for 
Leioester,  but  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  liim. 

,  Armg  and  Navg  Oatrtte. 

“  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  In  the  eervke  are  dee  to  the  Hon^lember 
for  Leioester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  Ught  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Vary.**— United  Servics  Gazette. 

London ;  B.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 
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TPBASER’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  LXXXV. 

Ju  COKTWfTO;  — 


January. 


jQN  j5NSONN’S  RAGA  :  the  Genuine  Antobiography  of 
a  Modern  loelandcr, 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 
FIELDS  AND  FIELD  SPORTS  IN  MADRAS. 
QUARTER  SESSIONS  UNDER  CHARLES  I. 

THE  ROMAN  DE  RENART  AND  LA  FONTAINE. 
BRITISH  TRADE.— No.  V.  AU-STRO-HUNGARY  AND 
GERMANY. 

THE  TEUTONIC  TREE  OF  EXISTENCE. 

MARIUCCIA. 


London,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


Now  rraly  (One  Shilling),  No.  205. 


The  CORNIIILL  magazine  for  January.  With 

Illoatratlona  by  Gborob  du  Mauiiibr  and  Fraxk  Dicksse. 

COXTKSTN. 

EREM A  ;  or,  My  Father’s  Sin.  (With  an  Illiistration.)  Chap.  XII. — 

Gold  and  Grief.  XIII.— The  Sawyer’s  Prayer.  XIV.— Not 
Far  to  Seek.  XV.— Brought  to  Bank.  XVI.— Firm  and 
Infirm. 

GUZMAN  DE  ALFARACHB”  AND  THE  GUSTO  PICARESCO. 
HEROES  AND  VALETS. 

ANECDOTES  OF  AN  EPICURE. 

FROM  STRATFORD  TO  LONDON. 

"OUT  OF  THE  MOUTHS  OF  BABES.” 

DUAL  CKINSCIOUSNESS. 

OARITA.  (With  an  Illostration.)  Chap.  XXII.— Mystified. 
XXIII. — A  Remonstrance.  XXIV. — On  the  other  Side  of 
the  Wail. 


London  ;  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Place. 


A  NEW  STORY  by  MRS.  OLIPHANTy  entitled 
“  Young  Musgrave,”  begins  in  M  A  CM  ILL  A  N*  S 
MAGAZINE  for  January, 


PACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  207. 

L  For  JANUARY.  Price  One  ShlUing. 

Contents. 

1.  YOUNG  MU8GRAVE.  By  Mrs.  Ouphant.  Chapters  I.-III. 

2.  THE  ASCENT  OP  MAN.  By  Golowin  Smith. 

8.  TWO  SONNETS  BY  TWO  SISTERS. 

4.  UNIVERSITIES  AND  UNIVBRSITIRS.  By  the  Right  Hon. 

Lton  Platfair,  C.B.,  M.P. 

5.  MORBEGNO.  By  F.  M.  OWK.T. 

6.  THE  EASTERN  POLAR  BASIN.  By  Augustus  Petrrmajin. 

7.  MARKO  KRALIEVITCH :  The  Hero  of  Serria.  By  John 

OXENFORD.  . 

8.  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ;  More  Practical  Aims  for  the  Guid- 

'  ance  of  Liberal  Policy.  By  Thomas  Hughes. 

9.  A  MODERN  GREEK  WAR-SONG.  By  Prof.  Lewis  Campbell. 

10.  THE  ELECTION  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY.  By  An  AMERICAN. 


London :  MACMILLAN  ta.  CO. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


Chriatmas  Fresents  and  New  Tear’s  Gifts. 

Now  ready,  postage  free  on  opplication,  a  New  Edition  of  MUDIE’S  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  of  NEW  and  CHOICE  BOOKS,  in  Ornamental  Bindings,  adapted  for 
Drawing-room  Tables  and  Gentlemen’s  Libraries  and  for  Christmas  and  Birth¬ 
day  Presents,  New  Year’s  Gifts,  and  School  Prizes. 

A  Choice  Assortment  of  Books,  bound  on  the  premises  by  the  best  binders,  is 
always  on  view  in  the  Show  Ctiscs  at  the  entrance  to  the  Great  Hall  of  the 
Library.  _ 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 


THE  CHEVELEY  NOVELS. 


In  the  press. 


THE  FIRST  VOLUilB  ENTITLED 


“A  MODERN  MINISTE  R.” 


Now  really, 

ROSA  MACKENZIE  KETTLE’S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  VOLUME, 

Price  Five  Shillings, 


HILLESDEN  ON  THE  MOOES. 


JAMES  WEIR  ii  KNIGHT,  283  Regent  Street,  W. 


Will  shortly  oppear, 

EXPOSTULATION  with  the  CO-OPERATIVE 

SOCIETIES  of  LONDON.  By  Don  Pjcdro  Vxiidad. 


Mi*8«rs.  8.  STIIAKER  Si  SONS,  124  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  la. ;  by  post,  la.2rf. 


The  CHRISTIAN  APOLOGIST,  for  January.— Articles 

on — Transnbstantiation  and  Modem  Science  —  Indnotive  Aspect  of 
Christian  Theology— The  First  Chapter  of  Genesis— Tenn3rson’s  Influence  on 
Formation  of  Christian  Character— Wrist’s  Appeal  to  Evidence — Seeing  not 
necessarily  Believing — Infidelity  and  the  Working  Classes. 


WILLIAMS  Si  NORGATB,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


yADKIEL’S  HIEROGLYPHIC  for  1876  shows  the 

^  D^i^m  of  the  Brooklyn  Theatre.— ZADKIEL’S  ALMANAC,  1877, 
price  M.  ZADKIEL’S  EPHEMERIS,  1877,  price  la.  Now  on  sale. 

J.  O.  BERGER,  Niwcaitle  Street,  Strand. 


OABINNT  EDITION. 


MR.  KINGLAKPS  HISTORY 


THE  INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 


VoL.  I.— THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WAR, 


Will  be  published  next  week. 


This  Edition  will  comprise  In  six  rolnmes  at  6a.  each  the  Contents  of  the  five 
volumes  of  the  Octavo  Edition,  revised  and  prepared  by  the  Anthor.  To  be  pulv 
lished  Monthly.  With  Mape  and  other  Illastntions. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  Si  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
Sold  by  aU  Booksellers. 


ANCIENT  CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS. 


Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  LUCAS  COLLINS,  M.A. 


This  day  is  published,  price  2a.  6d. 


DEMOSTHENES. 


By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  BRODRIBB,  MA. 


Being  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Supplxmextart  Seiuen,  of  which  have 

appeared : — 

LIVY.  By  the  Editor. 

OVID.  By  the  Rev.  Ajj'Red  Church,  M.A. 


CATULLUS,  TIBULLUS,  and  PROPERTIUS.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Davies,  M.A. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Second  Edition,  in  the  press. 

ENGLAND’S  POLICY  in  the  EAST.  By  the 

Baron  Henry  de  Worms.  An  Account  of  the  Policy  and  Interests  of 
England  in  the  Eastern  Question,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  other 
Eoropean  Powers.  With  a  Map  and  Appendix,  containing  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  the  Andrassy  Note,  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  Lord  Derb/s 
Despatches,  and  other  Documents.  Demy  8vo.,  5a. 

"Nous  venous  de  parcourir  un  ouvrage  .  .  .  dont  nous  rccommandons 
sdrieusement  la  lecture,  '  La  Politique  de  I’Angleterrc  en  Orient,'  par  M.  le 
Baron  Henry  de  Worms.”— Jownial  des  DebaU,  December  12, 1876. 

"  All  who  wish  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  political  situation  ought  to 
study  and  keep  by  them  thiz  valuable  and  ably-written  compendium.” 

Morning  Pott,  December  13. 

"  A  clear  and  decided  view  .  .  .  not  only  of  the  past  policy  of  this  oonntiy, 
but  of  the  facts  which  may  determine  its  conduct  in  the  future.”  > 

Pall  Mall  Oatette,  December  15. 

"  A  work  which  fairly  ranks  high  among  the  best  that  have  appeared  on  the 
Eastern  Question." — Olobe,  Deceml^er  15. 

"  The  most  complete  handbook  and  guide  to  the  Eastern  Question.” 

Whitehall  Review,  December  16. 

"  A  well-considered  and  able  summary  of  the  facts  and  opinions  which  demand 
attention  in  connection  with  the  Eastern  Question,  as  now  before  the  country. 
.  .  .  Anything  coming  from  so  clear  a  thinker  will  command  respect.”  | 

Laneel,  Dumber  16. 

“  The  most  useful  and  the  most  exhaustive  of  the  multitude  of  books  which 
the  present  European  crisis  has  called  forth.  .  .  In  the  interests  of  England 
we  hope  that  this  book  will  be  deeply  and  generally  studied.”  ^ 

C  World,  December  20. 

"  D^p  study  of  the  subject,  careful  oltservation,  and  great  read  Ini'S!  in 
haudUng  rather  extensive  and  oomplex^materials,  are  all  evidenced  lathis  work.” 

Surreg  Advertiser  and  County  Timet,  December  15. 


CHAPMAN  Si  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


The  AUSTRO  -  HUNGARIAN  EMPIRE :  a 


Political  Sketch  of  Men  and  Events  since  1863.  By  Baron  Henry  de 
Worms.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  with  an  additional 
Chapter  on  the  Present  Crisis  in  the  East.  With  Maps,  demy  8vo.,  cloUi,  9#. 

"  A  clear  account  of  the  difficulties  wlxich  beset  Austria  after  the  close  of  the 
war  with  Prussia,  and  of  the  policy  of  Count  Beust  in  overcoming  them,  will  be 
found  in  *  The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  and  the  Policy  of  Connt  Beust.’  ” 

Quarterly  Review,  October,  1876. 

"  The  special  merits  of  the  essay  which  Baron  de  Worms  has  republished  are 
very  considerable.  The  narrative  is  always  clear,  the  selection  of  materials  is 
judicious,  and  the  work  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  good  sense  and  right  feeling  . . . 
There  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  volume  sources  of  information  not  easily  to 
be  obti^ed  elsewhere.” — Saturday  Review,  December  9. 


"  We  are  glad  to  see  that  ‘  The  Anstro-Hungarian  Empire '  has  reached  a  second 
edition.  This  Important  work  having  been  previously  reviewed  in  these  columns, 
it  will  suffice  at  present  to  say  that  It  eminently  deserves  penisal  by  those  who 
wish  to  understand  the  exact  position  of  Austria  in  regard  to  the  Eastern 
Question.” — Qlobe,  December  16, 1876. 


"  The  maps  which  accompany  the  letter-press  are  a  Iniirably  executed,  the 
style  in  which  Baron  de  Worms  writes  Is  clear,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
marshals  and  explains  complex  groups  of  unfomlUar  facts  is  masterly.” 

World,  December  20. 

(The  alMve  work  has  been  translated  into  the  French  and  German  languages.) 


CHAPMAN  ti  HALL,' 193  Piccadilly. 


A  NEW  CHEAP  EDITION. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  7s. 

Rambler  (THE).  By  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  With 

a  complete  Index  and  Table  of  Contents,  carefully  collated  from  the  best 
Editions,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Author’s  Life.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 


London :  WILLIAM  TEGG  &  CO.,  Fancras  Lane,  Cheapsidc. 
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CHATTO  A  WINDC^,  PUBLISHERS.  TROBNER  &  CO.’S  LIST  OF  BOOKS 


NEW  STORY  BY  MR.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 

The  GENTLEMAN^ S  MAGAZINE  far  JANUARY  wiU 
contain  the  Opening  Chapters  of  a  NEW  STORY (lUue^ 
trated),  entitled  “  MISS  MISANTHROPE,”  hy  JUSTIN 
McCarthy,  together  with  various  other  Contributions  of 

Interest.  -  *' 

On  Dec.  30  will  be  publiahed,  price  One  Shilling,  with  Illustretions. 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  1753,  for  JANUARY. 

OOKTITIfT^ 

MISS  MISANTHROPB.  Chaps.  I.-III.  By  Juptix  McCarthy.  Illog. 

trated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

PERSONAL  ADVENTURES  in  WAR  TIME. 

PRINCE  BISMARCK’S  LITERARY  FACULTY.  By  Dr.  F.  Hckffkb. 
RECOVERY  of  PALESTINE.  By  W.  Hbpworth  Dixon.  Illnstrat^. 

The  TRUE  STORY  of  ROMEO  and  JULIET.  By  O.  Eric  Mackat. 
ATHENS  UNDER  KINO  OTHO.  By  Walter  Thornburt. 
SIREN-SONG.  By  Joseph  Knight. 

The  BOAR’S  HEAD  DINNER  at  OXFORD,  and  a  GERMANIC  SUN- 
GOD.  By  Karl  Blind. 

DEEP-SEA  EXPLORATTON.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 

TABLE-TALK.  By  Sylvancs  Urban,  Gentleman. 


SUITABLE  FOR  THE  SEASON. 


NEW  STORY  BY  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON. 

BELGRAVIA”  for  January  contains  the  First  Part  of  a 
NEW  STORY  {lUustrated),  entitled  “THE  WORLD 
WELL  LOST,”  hy  E.  LYNN  LINTON,  Author  of 
Patricia  Kemhall”  ^c. :  and  a  Complete  Story  hy  WILKl'E 
COLLINS,  entitled  “THE  CAPTAIN’S  LAST  LOVE,” 

with  an  Illustration.  - 

Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling,  with  Fonr  Illastrations. 

BELGRAVIA, 

No.  123,  for  JANUARY. 

Contents. 

THE  CAPTAIN’S  LAST  LOVE.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  Illnstrated 
by  J.  W.  Morgan. 

STORY-HUNTING  IN  THE  WESTERN  HIGHLiNDS.  By  Cuthbert 
Bkdb. 

A  SCHOOL-BOARD  LYRIC.  Bv  Dr.  Charles  Mackay. 

THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST.  Chapa.  I.-III.  By  B.  Lynn  Linton. 

Illnstrated  by  Henry  French. 

LOVE’S  MAGIC  MIRROR.  By  Richard  Hkngibt  Horne. 

A  JAPANESE  HOLIDAY. 

DOUBLE.^.  By  Charles  Reade.  Part  I.  Illnstrated  by  Joseph  Nash. 

A  FAMILY  PARTY  IN  ST.  PETER’S.  Part  II.  By  T.  A.  Trollope. 
FINDING  HIS  LEVEL.  By  James  Payn. 

AN  AMATEUR  ASSASSIN. 

JULIET.  Chaps.  XXV.-XXVII.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lo\TnT  Cameron. 
Illustrated  by  Valentine  Bromley. 

A  HANDSOME  GIFT-BOOK. 

Half-bound,  paper  boards,  21«. ;  or  elegantly  half-bonnd,  crimson  morocco, 

gilt,  price  2Bt. 

THE  GRAPHIC  PORTFOLIO: 

F/Fry  F.VORA  VJNGS  FROM  “  THE  ORAPHICT 

Carefnlly  printed  on  the  finest  plate  paper  (18  in.  by  IS),  from  the  original 
Engravings.  Among  the  Artists  represent^  are  : — S.  L.  Fildes.  Helen  Paterson, 
Hubert  Herkomer,  Sydney  Hall,  E.  J.  Gregory,  G.  D.  Leslie,  W.  Small,  G.  Du 
Maurier,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  G.  J.  PInwell,  Charles  Green,  G.  Durand,  M.  E. 
Edwards,  A.  B.  Houghton,  H.  S.  Marks,  F.  W.  Lawson,  H.  Weigall,  and  others. 

Small  4to.,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  price  10«.  fid. 

CHAUCER  for  CHILDREN:  a  GoWen  Key.  By 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With  8  Coloured  Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

“  Mrs.  Haweis  has  done  a  very  difflcult  task  with  good  taste  and  considerable 
success.  The  illustrations  are  very  clever  and  suggestive,  and  the  book  is  alto¬ 
gether  pretty.” — Nonconformitt. 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous'  Illustrations,  price  24i. 

The  HUNTING-GROUNDS  of  the  GREAT  WEST. 

A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and  Indians  of  the  Great  North 
American  Desert.  By  Richard  Irving  Dodge,  Lientenant-Ck>IoneI 
United  States  Army.  With  an  Introduction  by  Wiluam  Blackmore. 
Map,  and  numerous  Illustrations  drawn  by  Ernest  Griset. 

”  Since  Catlln,  no  such  valuable  work  has  appeared  as  this.  Colonel  Dodge 
and  Mr.  Blackmore  have  combined  to  put  on  record,  with  far  more  authority 
than  even  Catlln,  the  whole  story  of  the  government,  religion,  customs,  and 
atrocities  of  the  Indians  of  the  Great  North  American  desert.” 

Edinburgh  Daily  Recint. 

DYCE’S  SHAKESPEARE.  In  9  vols.,  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  £4  IOj. 

The  WORKS  of  SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  the 

Rev.  Alexander  Dyce.  A  New  Edition,  being  the  Third,  with  Mr. 
Dyce’s  Final  Corrections, 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  It.  Gd. 

-FINGER-RING  LORE  :  Historical,  Legendary,  and 

Anecdotal.  By  WiiiiAM  Jones.  F.8.A.  With  Hundreds  of  Illustratlors 
of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 

Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  price  2\t. 

The  LIFE  of  the  GREEKS  and  ROMANS.  De¬ 
scribed  from  Antlqne  Monuments.  By  Ebn>t  Guhl  end  W.  Koneb. 
Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Huefyir. 
With  543  Illustrations.  _ 

CHATTO  L  WINDUS,  Plocadllly,  W, 


BELLOWS’  POCKET  FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 

Second  Edition.  82mo.,  pp.  816,  with  4  Maps,  neatly  bound  in  dark  green  roan 
with  tuck,  price  lO^.fid. 

“  We  are  indebted  .  •  •  to  the  author  ...  for  the  greatest  of  typo¬ 
graphical  marvels,  and  at  the  same  time  for  on  admirable  dictionary.”— rinirt. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  REED, 

AND  OTHER  PIECES. 

By  E.  H.  PALMER,  M.A.,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  208,  handsomely  bound 

in  cloth,  price  6t. 

Among  the  contents  will  be  found  translations  from  Hafiz,  from  Omer  el 
KheiyAm,  and  from  other  Persian  as  well  as  Arabic  poets.  Among  the  original 
pieces  wiU  be  found  ”  Ye  Hole  in  ye  Walle,”  “  A  Legend  of  BarnweU  Abbey.’» 
”  The  Devil  to  Pay,”  Ac. 

LITERARY  AND  SOCIAL 
JUDGMENTS. 

By  W.  R.  GREG.  Fourth  Edition,  considerably  Enlargeil,  2  vols.,  crown  8vo., 

cloth,  15«.  [Just  published, 

AMONGST  MACHINES. 

A  Deecription  of  various  Mechanical  Appliances  used  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Wood,  Metal,  and  other  Substanoee.  A  Book  for  Boys,  copiously  Illustrated. 
By  the  Author  of  “  The  Young  Mechanic.”  Imperial  Ifimo.,  pp.  viii.^36, 

cloth,  price  7<.  fid.  [^Jutt  published. 

”  This  volume  honestly  presents  itself  without  any  disguise  of  fiction  os  a  book 
of  instruction  for  boy  refers.” — Daily  Newt, 

”  The  explanations  are  extremely  lucid,  and  copious  diagrams  of  machines  and 
parts  of  machines  enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  text  with  great  ease.” 

Standard. 

“  Throughout  the  subject  is  treated  in  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  way, 
without  taking  for  granted  any  previous  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  r^der.’* 

Journal  of  Society  of  Arts.  * 

“  This  is  one  of  those  valuable  elementary  works  which  make  their  approach 
to  public  notice  by  the  humble  announcement  that  they  are  books  for  boys, 
whereas  the  pabulum  presented  is  well  fitted  to  nourish  the  scientific  mental 
structure  of  children  of  a  larger  growth.”— Cbrtiwy  Guardian. 

'*  ’The  design  of  this  book,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out,  may  both 
be  commended  without  reserve.” — Manchester  Examiner. 

‘  The  work  is  professedly  a  book  for  boys,  and  will  unquestionably  prove  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  a  large  number  of  them.” — Mining  Journal. 

‘  This  is  really  a  most  nseful  and  valuable  book,  giving,  as  it  docs,  descriptions 
of  the  various  mechanical  appliances  used  in  the  manuf/tetnre  of  wood,  metal, 
and  other  substances.” — Liverpool  Albion. 


OSTRICHES  AND  OSTRICH 
FARMING. 

By  JULIUS  DE  MOSENTHAL,  Consnl-General  of  the  South-African  Republic 
for  France,  and  late  Member  of  the  Legislative  Connell  of  tho  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Ac.  Ac. ;  and  JAMBS  EDMUND  HARTING,  F.L.a,  F.Z.S.,  Member  of 
the  British  Ornithologists’  Union,  Ac.  Ac.  8vo.,  with  8  full-page  Illustrations 
and  20  Woodents,  cloth,  price  10«.  fid.  [Just  published. 

“  The  work  of  which  we  give  this  short  notice  is  appropriately  illustrated  with 
pictnres  of  various  modes  of  ostrich  hnnting,  and  with  figures,  beautifully 
drawn  and  engraved,  of  the  ostrich,  shea,  emu,  cassowary,  and  apteryx.  It  is 
just  that  sort  of  book  to  give  as  a  Christmas  present  to  a  young  naturalist.” 

Zoologist. 

”  This  highly  interesting  volume  will  attract  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the 
naturalist  and  trader.  .  .  .  Affords  the  most  complete  info.  niatiou  attainable 
on  the  subject,  and  the  writers’  ample  and  carefnlly  •written  monograph  of  the 
ostrich  family  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge.” — Pull  Mall  Gazette. 

“'This  Is  a  joint  work  in  which  one  writer  exhibits  a  good  ‘deal  of  research, 
while  the  other  details  the  results  of  his  practical  observation  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  .  .  .  This  book,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is  not  only  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  natur^  history.  It  aims  at  a  distinctly  practical  object.’’— Review. 

”  We  are  taking  onr  facts  from  the  entertaining  monograph  of  Messrs.  Mosen- 
thal  and  Harting.”-  Spectator. 

”  Both  gentlemen  have  performed  their  self-allotted  tasks  admirably.  The 
former  has  given  an  important  contribution  to  natural  history,  as  our  know- 
le^  of  the  ostrich  was  scattered  over  a  hundred  volumes ;  and  the  latter  has 
brought  under  the  public  eye  the  very  remaricable  results  of  a  young  and  pro¬ 
mising  branch  of  colonial  trade.” — Standard, 


SIMON  DE  MONTFOET, 

EARL  OF  LEICESTER,  THE  CREATOR  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  COMMONS. 

By  REINHOLD  PAULI.  TransUted  by  UNA  M.  GOODWIN. 

With  Introduction  by  HARRIET  MARTINS AU.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.-34(), 

cloth,  64.  [Just  published. 


SAPPHO: 

A  TRAGEDY  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 

By  STELLA,  Author  of  “The  King’s  Stratagem.”  Ac.  With  Stcjl  Engraving. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo., cloth,  price  2t.e,d. 


London :  TRObner  A  CO.,  Lodgate  Hill. 
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Now  ready,  in  4to.,  cloth,  price  30«. 


VOLUME  V. 


OF  THK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


BRITANNICA. 


EDITED  BY 

Prof.  T.  SPENCER  BAYNES,  LL.D. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel. 


PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 

CANON.  S.  DAVtDsoK,  D.D. 

CANON  LAW.  W.  F.  HrifTKa. 

CANOVA.  W.  M.  Rossiitti. 

CANTERBURY.  T.  O.  O.  Faussbtt. 
CANTICLES.  Prof.  Robbrtsox  Smith. 

CANTON.  Prof.  Douglas. 

CAPE  COLONY.  Keith  Johnston. 

CAPILLARY  ACTION.  Prof.  Maxwell. 
CAPPADOCIA.  E.  H.  Bunbubt. 

CARAVAN.  W.  OiFFOBD  Palgbate. 

CARBON.  Prof.  Armstrong. 

CARDS.  Henry  Jones. 

CARNIVAL.  T.  A.  Tbollopf.. 

CARPET.  A.  Whttock  and  J.  Paton. 
CARTESIANISM.  Prof.  E.  Caird. 

CARTHAGE  Oscar  Browning. 

CARTHUSIANS.  T.  A.  Trollope. 

CARVING.  J.H.  Pollen. 

CASAUBON.  Rev.  Mark  Pattison. 

CASPIAN  SEIA.  Dr.  W.  B.  Cabfbnteb,  C.B. 
CASTE.  W.C.  Smith. 

CASUISTRY.  T.  M.Wood. 

CATACOMBS.  Canon  Vbnablbs. 

C-\TEOORY.  Prof.  Adamson. 

CATHEDRAL.  Canon  Venables. 

CATO.  Dean  Merivalb. 

CATTLE.  J.  Gibson. 

CATULLUS.  Prof.  Sellar. 

CAUC.4SUS.  E.  11.  Bunbury. 

CAVALRY.  Major  F.  S.  Russbli.. 

CAVE.  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins. 

CAVOUR.  Thos.  Kirkup. 

CAWNPUR.  W.  W.  Hunter,  LL.D. 

CELSUS.  Jas.  Donaldson,  LL.D. 

CELTIC  LITERATURE.  Prof.  Sullivan. 
CEMETERY.  A.  H.  Attkbidgb. 

CENSUS.  Dr.  Farr  and  General  Walker. 
CERVANTES.  H.  E.  Watts. 

CEYLON.  J.F.  Dickson. 

CHATEAUBRIAND.  Richard  Garnett. 
CHATTERTON.  Prof.  Dan.  Wilson. 

CHAUCER.  W.Minto. 

CHEMISTRY.  Prof.  Armstrong,  R.  Meldola, 
and  F.  H.  Butler. 

CHESHIRE.  G.  W.  Latham. 

CHESS.  W.  N.  Potter. 

CHESTER.  W.  W.  Ffoulkes. 

CHICAGO.  J.  B.  Runnion. 

CHILI.  0.  B.  Black  and  Fred.  Walters. 

CHINA.  Prof.  Douglas. 

CHOLERA.  Dr.  .Affleck. 

CHRISTIANITY.  Prof.  T.  M.  Lindsay. 
CHRONICLES.  Prof.  Robertson  Smith. 
CHRONOLOGY.  W.  L.  R.  Cates. 

CHURCH.  J.  0.  Cazbnovb,  D.D. 

CHURCH  HISTORY.  Prof.  R.  Wallace. 
CICERO.  Dean  Merivalb. 

CID.  H.E.  Watts. 

CINCINNATI.  E.  S.  Drone. 

CIRCASSIA.  E.  H.  Bunbury. 

CIRCUMCISION.  Rev.  T.  K.  Chbtnh. 
CLARENDON.  H.  Reeve,  C.B.  • 

CLARKE,  SAMUEL.  Prof.  Flint. 

CLEOPATRA.  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 

VOLUME  VI.  (CLI— DEW).  [In  the  press. 


Edinburgh :  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK. 


EDWARD  STANFORD’S  NEW  LIST. 

- ♦ - 

STUDIES  in  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By 

John  Dennis,  Editor  of  “  English  Sonnets,  a  Selection  from  1M7,"  Ac. 
Contents  Pope— Defoe  —  Prior  —  Steele  —  The  Wartons — John  Weeley— 
Southey — English  Lyrical  Poetry— English  Rural  Poetry — The  English  Sonnet. 

CANOE  &  CAMP  LIFE  in  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

By  C.  Barrington  Brown,  F.O.S.,  Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines ;  late  Goyemment  Surveyor  in  British  Guiana.  Demy  8to.,  cloth, 
with  Map  and  Ten  Coloured  Illustrations,  21j. 

Whilst  engaged  as  Geologists  on  the  Government  Geological  Survey  of  the 
West  Indies,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Author  to  visit  and  explore  much  of  that 
portion  of  British  Guiana  lying  between  the  rear  of  the  su^  estates  and  the 
confines  of  the  colony,  known  as  the  interior,  and  which  consists  of  swamps, 
wooded  rising  ground,  and  finally  mountains  and  savannahs,  all  lying  in  a  state 
of  nature,  the  haunts  of  wild  animals,  and  various  Indian  tribes.  In  these  pages 
ho  has  recounted  the  incidents  that  occurre<l  daring  those  explorations. 


The  EMIGRANT  and  SPORTSMAN  in  CAN- 

ADA  :  Some  Experiences  of  an  Old-Conntry  Settler.  With  Sketches  of 
Canadian  Life,  Sporting  Adventnres,  and  Observations  on  the  Forests,  and 
Fauna.  By  J.  J.  Rowan.  Large  post  8vo.,  cloth,  with  Map,  lOi.  M. 

This  work  contains  practical  hints  for  Emigrants  and  Sportsmen,  written  by 
an  Emigrant  and  a  Sportsman.  Also  information  specially  written  for  a  cUm  of 
emigrants  for  which  Canada  is  a  particularly  suitable  country— people  of  small 
fortune,  whose  means,  though  ample  to  enable  them  to  live  well  in  Canada,  are 
insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  rising  expenses  at  home. 

The  NORTHERN  BARRIER  of  INDIA :  a 

Popular  Account  of  the  Jnmmoo  and  Kashmir  Territories.  By  Frederic 
Drew,  F.B.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Assistant- 
Master  at  Eton  Collie,  late  of  the  Maharajah  of  Kashmir’s  service ; 
Author  of  “  The  Jummoo  and  Kashmir  Territories :  a  Geographical  Ac- 
coont.”  Large  post  8vo.,  with  Map  and  numerous  lilustratlons,  cloth. 

[Nearly  rtadg. 

The  JUMMOO  &  KASHMIR  TERRITORIES ; 

a  Geographical  Account.  By  Frederic  Drew,  F.B.G.S.,  F.G.6.,  Asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  late  of  the  Maharajah  of  Kashmir's 
service.  Medium  8vo.,  illustrated  by  Six  Folding  Coloured  Maps,  nu¬ 
merous  Plates  and  Folding  Sections,  pp.  C68,  cloth,  42i. 

“  Henceforth  it  most  be  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  anthorities  on  a 
country  of  great  interest  in  itself,  and  of  special  interest  to  English  people  on 
account  of  its  relation  to  our  Indian  dominions  and  Government.  ...  On  the 
country  as  a  whole,  in  all  its  aspects,  political,  historical,  ethncdogical,  and 
physic^,  Mr.  Drew’s  work  will  be  a  permanent  and  trustworthy  autlu^ty." 

Xaturt. 

“  We  imagine— so  precise  and  full  is  the  Ijook  before  ns— that  many  years  will 
pass  before  any  other  author  will  attempt  to  treat  of  a  subject  which  Mr.  Drew 
has  so  thoroughly  exhaiisted.  .  .  .  The  maps  which  conclude  the  volume  are. 
In  OUT  opinion,  by  far  the  best  of  the  region  yet  published.” — Athfnaum. 

The  PRINCES  of  INDIA :  an  Historical  Nar- 

rative  of  the  Principal  Events  from  the  Invasion  of  Mahmoud  of  Ohixnl 
to  that  of  Nader  Shah.  By  Sir  Edward  Suluvan,  Bart.,  Author  of 
“  Letters  on  India,”  “  A  Trip  to  the  Trenches,”  ”  Rambles  in  North  and 
South  America,”  Ac.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  with  Map,  8«.  M. 
Sir  Edward  Snllivnn’s  is  not  one  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  but  possesses 
a  permanent  interest  and  value.  He  is  a  master  of  his  subject,  and  writes  in  a 
vivacious  and  singnlarly  pleasing  style.” — Pull  Mall  Qatette. 

FIJI :  our  New  Province  in  the  South  Seas. 

By  J.  H.  De  Ricci,  F.R.G.S.,  Her  Majesty’s  Attorney-General  for  Fiji, 
Author  of  “  How  about  Fiji  ?  ”  Large  post  8vo.,  with  Two  Maps,  cl.,  9*. 

“  An  intelligent  and  intelligible  guide-book  to  our  young^est  colony.” 

/W/  Mall  Giuettf. 

“  In  all  respects  a  very  complete  and  excellent  handbook.” — Jlome  Newt. 


DEEP-SEA  FISHING  and  FISHING  BOATS: 

an  Account  of  the  Practical  Working  of  the  various  Fisheries  carried  on 
around  the  British  Islands.  Trawling,  Drift-Net  Fishing,  Line-Fishing, 
Sean- Fishing,  Bag-Nets,  Kettle- Net  and  Weirs,  Trammel  or  Set  Nets.  With 
Illustrations  and  Descriptions  of  the  Boats,  Nets,  and  other  Gkar  in  use, 
and  Notices  of  tbe  Principal  Fishing  Stations  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
By  Edmund  W.  H.  Holdswouth,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Ac.,  late  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Sea  Fisheries  Commission.  Medium  8vo.,  cloth,  2I<. 

**  It  is  not  only  the  latest,  but  the  best  account  of  tlie  sen-fisheries  which  has 
issued  from  the  press.’*— Field. 

”  The  pleasantest  and  most  instructive  popular  survey  of  the  general  working 
of  our  sea-fisheries  ever  offered  to  the  public.” — Laud  and  Water. 

The  TEUSTEE’S  GUIDE :  a  Synopsis  of  the 

Ordinary  Powers  of  Trustees  in  regard  to  Investmeuts,  with  Practical 
Directions  and  Tables  of  Securities.  By  Bernard  Cracropt.  Twelfth 
Edition.  Fcp.  4to.,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

“Asa  useful  book  of  reference,  the  Guide  is  one  sui  geueris.” — Monetary  Gazette. 

.  “  The  most  complete  work  of  its  kind  yet  presented  to  the  public.” 

Itailteay  Newt. 

BRITISH  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

Edited  by  G.  Phillips  Bevan,  F.G.S.  A  Series  of  Handy  Volumes  by 
eminent  Writers.  Post  8vo.,  cloth,  each  84. 6d.  Twelve  Volumes  of  this 
Series  are  now  ready.  Prospectus  on  application,  or  by  post  for  one  stamp. 

Tlie  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES  and  INDUS- 

TRIAL  STATISTICS.  By  G.  Philups  Bevan,  P.R.8.  Uniform  in  size 
and  price  with  “  British  Manufacturing  Industries.”  Two  Vols.,  post 
8vo.,  with  Maps,  cloth,  each  34. 6d. 
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